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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
334 Dearborn Street, Ghicago, Ill. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES, 


THB SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
i: .0O a year, in the United States, Canada, 

exico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 50 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, “ dec06” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1906. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECBIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and ‘credited. 
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fidvertising Rate, per Agate Line, 106. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 





Time Discounts. Space Discounts. 





4times.... 5 per cent 100 lines... Sper cent 
13 “ ..10 -“ 500 ity es .10 “ 
ae ¢ Seyccae ” 1000 “ ...20 - 
§2 “ becca 2000 “ ie cae “ 





‘These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts. 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members 

2d4.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 
. 34.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 

Lo y. 

Annual Membership om $1.00. 
General Manager and Treasure 
N. EB. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis, 


¢ If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
ublishers of the American Bee Journal. 





65¢ for 12 N For names and P.O. ot 
ames 12 farmers and 15c— 
otempe taken—we will send for 2 yrs. the “mer 
Call—reg. sub. price 40c a year. -C. ae Caw. 
years old, 1,300 pages & year. Sample f 
FARMER'S CALL, Quincy, Il. 





a section. 


i As a special offer, we will sell you 25 cases to hold 24 sections, complete 
= with Nails, Paper and Glass, at $400. Write for prices on larger quantities. 
NE Can furnish corrugated paper if desired. 


S We can furnish you with anything you need in the apiary. 


is free. 


as Prompt Shipment and Satisfaction Guaranteed “S 


WE MaNUlaGbUPG te Finest, whitest = 
No-Drip, Basswood SH} DDING-GaS6 = < 


on the market to-day. Covers and bottoms are of One Piece. 
Polished on both sides, and a better case cannot be had at any price. 
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Everything is 


We can furnish them in single or car-load lots to fit any number or style of 
Large quantities of all the standard sizes on hand. 


Our Catalog 





aa Nicollet Island, No. 33, 
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| Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Supply Go. & 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ass 


LOO NOMENA Ue Tania 
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THE AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORY 


E. N. Eaton, M.8c., Chemist. 
4 years State Chemist, Minnesota. 
6 years State Analyst, Illinois. 
1235-1248 Caxton Building, 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Samples of Honey analyzed. Correspon- 
dence solicited. 













FENCE sergnoes 


Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 

have no ts. ry y~ _— 
on oes a ree t 

4 We pay ail tre talog shows 37 

styles and heights ae ote farm and od} vest itry 

fence. It’s free. Buy direct. W 
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COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 


Box gg WINCHESTER, INDIANA. 





— DO YOU KNOW —__ 


THAT THE SALE OF 


DITTMER’S FOUNDATION 


Has increased so much that we were forced to double our melting capacity 
in order to fill orders promptly? 
There is a Reason for This—lIt is because Dirrmer’s FounpDaTION is tough, clear, and 
transparent, and has the natural odor of beeswax. 


Agents for Dittmer’s Foundation : 


W. D. Soper, 
Ber & Honey Co., 


Jackson, Mich. 
Beeville, Tex 


E. H.Taytor, Welwyn Station, Herts, Eng. 
E. GRAINGER & Co., Toronto, Ont. -, Canada. 


Our wareaouse s well stocked with all kinds of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
Beeswaxialways wanted. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
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FRICTION TOP CANS 





We will stamp 
your Cans *‘PURE 
EXTRACTED 
HoneEyY’’—F REE 
2e 


Our prices for 1906 are 
the lowest to the 
National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. Write us. 


2 e 
Now is the time 
TO BUY 


Canners Can Co. 


FOR HONEY AND SYRUP 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


1035_W. 47th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 












































show the rich finish or the real beauty of the 
worth piano. 
And no description can make clear to you the 
sweetness of the Epworth tone. 

But place the Epworth in your home and the distinguished 
beauty of the and the rich, mellow sweetness of the 
tone will not only delight you but will explain the popularity 
of the Epworth among musicians and music lovers. 

, It will pay you to read y every word of this adver- 
tisement, and then to send for our free Epworth piano book 
which tells how to get a satis/actory piano at a sat 
factory price 

Our business was established 1856 by our president, 
Mr. J. W. Williams, and we want to celebrate this, our 
fiftieth or Jubilee year, by making and selling more Epworth 
pianos and organs than in any one previous year. 

We own and operate two well equi factones here in 

. one for making the artistic Epworth pianos, and 
the other for making the sweet-voiced Epworth organs. 
€ invite you to go through our factories # you can see 
the fine quality of the matenal we use and how our pianos 
and organs are made. 
_ We think you understand that we do not sell our musical 
instruments through piano dealers or agents, but that we sell 
them all to homes and churches direct _/rom our /a tery 
and at the +3 — price aS 
‘om-tactory enables you to get a sweet- 
toned Epworth piano at a saving of about $100.00, and an 
Epworth organ at a saving of from $10.00 to $50.00 

Now, it is easy for us to make fine pianos, and it is easy 
to sell them, too, when we know who are wanting to buy, 
and to whom we ought to send our catalog 

It is still easier for us to sell an Epworth piano after we 
1 re we can refer to it as a 


Epworth is so beautiful in design and so sweet in 
tone that it sells itself—all it needs is an introduction to the 


pr ive buyer. — 

.=r in every community who are thinking of 
buying pianos, but who, for h security and economy, 
preter not to deal with middle-men, agents, dealers or supply 


‘ 4HIS is a beautiful home scene, but no picture can 








The Sweet-Toned Epworth Piano 


) A Piano good enough for these musi- 


clans, is good enough for any one 
Prof. E. 0. EXCELL 


whose mustc ts sung around the globe 


"The Epwerth piano | bought of you for my home is a 
superior instrument F 

its tone which is particularly pleasing. 
the Epworth to my friends." 


here is a clearness, depth and richness in 
I can safely recommend 


Prof. CHARLES H. GABRIEL 


well-known composer of Sunday School mus 


"For years | have used the Epwerth in my studio, and now 
I have bought another for my home; they are exceptionally sweet- 
toned instruments 
pianos, because | know them to be good and believe them to be 
the best obtainable for the price ® 


feel that | can strongly recommend these 


How to get a satisfactory piano at a satisfactory price 


These people would be glad to see an Epworth in the 
home of some neighbor and to learn from him about the 
satisfaction a t iwing of dealing direct with us, the 
makers 

Now, here is where you can help us and we can help 
you 
We n helt by giving you a special reduction on a 
fine Sample Epworth Piano for your home and to which we 
can refer prospective buyers 

} . ‘ by showing your beautiful Epworth 
piano to your frends and neighbors, and by sending us the 
names of those who would like to receive our catalogs. 

Now, if you would like to know what we are willing to 
do for you on a fine Epworth piano as a sample of our 
work, f f pon at bot Of this pag and 
send it to us at once 

We will then send our beautiful piano book and our Spe- 
cial Sample Piano Offer " 

If you like our generous offer then you may select one of 
our fine pianos and have it sent on trial 

When the piano arnves you can give it a thorough trial to 
see if we have made a happy selection and have sent you the 
very piano you yourself would have chosen. And if you 
wish, you may have your fends "take a hand" in helping 
you to decide the question 

n, if after a good trial you find the beautiful sample 
piano to be a nicer, sweeter toned piano than you can pos- 
sibly get anywhere else for one half more, you may buy the 
piano on your own terms 

You may pay monthly, quarterly, annually, part cash or 
all cash, or on any other reasonable terms. ‘e like to 
accommodate our customers, and especially those who help 
us introduce our pianos. After you become the owner of an 
Epworth piano, we will pay you generously for sending 
names of piano buyers 


tom 


Now, if you would like a free copy of our hpeutiedl giene 
book, with factory prices and our Special Sample Piano 
Offer, fill out the coupon and send it to usat once. Do not 


wail, but send the coupon in next mail or as soon as you can 


Williams Organ and Piano Company 


57 Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 














as advertised in_ 


My name___ 
Postofhice_ 





[Cut this out and mail as directed today] 
Williams Organ and Piano Co., 57 Washington St., Chicago. 


Please send me the free Epworth Piano book with factory prices, 
also full particulars of your Special Sample Piano Offer 


White name of paper on this line 


State 
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ENGINES 





Ghe ae mans 

Lion Engine 
is sold direct from 
FACTORY to USER 











Acting on the theory that “testing is 
proving’ we will send any responsible 
person, on certain very easy condi- 
tions, one of ourthree h. p. gas or gas- 
oline engines on 10 days test trial. 

rt engine is noexperiment, but 
has been proved by actual use to do 
any work (where the rated amount of 
power is required) in the most practi- 
cal, reliable, safe and economical way. 

This engine is of the fourcycle type, 
While the engine is up to normal speed 
the exhaust valve is Reid open, allow- 
ing free circulation of fresh air in the 
cylinder. The igniter and intake valve 


are at rest, therefore are not using 
gasoline or the batteries 

Our igniter and mixer are of the 
most simple and reliable character. 
The gasoline is always properly vapor- 
ized and the igniter point hever comes 
together unless a spark is required. 

he fly ball type © governor isused, 

which automatically controls the ex- 
haust, igniter and the gasoline; it also 
allows the speed to be changed from 
100 to 600 revolutions per minute while 
the engine is in motion—a very 
superior feature, 


LION GAS OR GASOLINE ENGINES 
are simple in construction and 


EASY TO OPERATE 


They are used for all purposes where 
power is required for operating pri- 
vats ec plants, small 
factories, printing offices; farm ma- 
chinery, such as cream separators, 
feed-grinders, corn shellers, wood- 
sawing machines, etec., and fora thou- 
sand and one other purposes 





WRITE US A LETTER LIKE THiS: 


LYONS ENGINE Co., 
Lyons, Mich. 
jentiemen: I am about to purchase a gas or gee- 
ne engine for 





purposes and 








wish you to send me full particulars about your ap- 
proval offer as advertised in American Hee 
Journa Yours very truly, 

Ne —— 

Towa . — — 
State 

Street N «P.O. Box ~~ 











Mention 


Bee Journal 


when writing. 





BEE-SUPPLIES recy Pres... 


Best of everything the bee-keeper needs. 


Italian and Caucasian Queens. 


Prompt service. 


Large and complete stock. Fine 


Catalog free. 


Get our prices before you order elsewhere. 


C.M.SCOTT & CO. 


29Atf 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


1064 EasT WASH. STREET. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















When writing, please state defi- 
nitely for what pu ee you wish to 
use this engine and whether gas or 

asoline is to be used for fuel. This 
nformation is very important to 
us. Please remember we send the 
engine. not the engine agent. 


LYONS ENGINE 
co. 
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DOVETAILED CHAFF-HIVES 


This is one of the very best hives we sell, and for wintering 
bees, or for the production of comb honey, we do not know of 
anything better. It is double-walled, made of 43-inch lumber 
having lock corners. It is a trifle heavier than the regular one~ 
ghickness %-inch hives, and will take the same hive-furniture, 
supers, brood-frames, covers, and all; and, besides, it has the 
advantage that it can be lefton the summer stands the year 
round; and winter losses, if directions are followed, will be 
almost insignificant. 

A good many suppose that double-walled hives are used 
only in winter; but in localities subject to cool nights anda 
very hot, burning sun during the middle of the day, they are 
none too warm for comb honey. Some of the best bee-keepers 
of the country are beginning to learn that such a hive, having 
well-protected supers, produce not only more but a better-filled 
comb honey. Complete prices on our catalog. Ask for it. 








ALEXANDER FEEDER 


We are prepared to furnish the Alexander feeder. We 
make them 19 inches long, so they may be used with either an 
8 or 10 framehive. With a 10-frame hive they will project 3 
inches beyond the hive for feeding, and the block may be laid 
crosswise of the feeder, or be cut off as preferred. With the 8- 
frame hive the feeder projects 5 inches,and the block lies 
lengthwise. We soak the feeders in oil to preserve them and 
fill the pores to prevent the feed from soaking in. Price, fia- 
ished, including block, 25 cents each. Ten for $2; 50 for $9. 


DOOLITTLE DIVISION-BOARD FEEDER 


This is one of the most popular feeders we sell. Having 
the same outside dimensions as an ordinary division-board or 
brood-frame, it can be used in the brood-nest in the same way. 
Its construction will be apparent from the illustration. To 
feed, all that is necessary is to shove the coveror quilt back 
just far enough so that the opening in the top-bar is exposed. 

hrough this pour the feed from an ordinary coffee-pot or tea- 
pot; close the hive up, and the bees are thus supplied without 
exposing the cluster, and without the use of smoke to drive the 
bees down. Price, nailed, 30 cents each; 10, $2.50 In flat, 
each, 20 cents; 10 for $1.80. Other styles other prices. Ask 
for catalog. 


The Discount for September is 7 percent. 
Write to Branch or Agent nearest you. 
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Alabama , Mississippi Ohio 
* Wetumpka. ..... 20 cece vcccee . M. k BR ccccduékstcnach 2 : 
Wetumpka pL a J. M. Jenkins Brazelia pro ees A. Hummer Columbus Grove .... .... McAdams Seed Co. 
Mibiede...... <oeecens E. Grainger & Co. ens ey nd Toledo......... Griggs Bros.,52_ Monroe St. 
a Boston...... H. H. Jepson. 182 Friend Street SEES o's 54.5 065048 Cacece acod E W. Pierce 
Calitornia Lyousville ........000c00 W. W. Cary & Son Cincinnati ...................C. H. W. Weber 
er Madary Planing Mill Maine 2146 Central Avenue 
*Los Angeles............ California National Mechanic Falls.......... The A. I. Root Co. Oregon 
Honey Producers’ Association Maryland 4 
Colorado Baltimore........... Rawlios Implement Co. Portland ..............+.. Portland Seed Co. 
Denver........ The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co. Michigan P -mnsylvania 
Frnita...... Fruita fruit and Produce Ass’n 





Wath Daa. < o00 ccey-ckas M H. Hont & Son 





. ’ EEE RT ORE TR Ce G ‘ Rs cvacce cave sebead Prothero & Arnold 
District of Columbia sate ssa ears as -te8 Philadelphia............. The A. I. Root Co. 
Washington.............. The A. I. Root Co. Minnesota 10 Vine Street 
eorgia Ot, Panel os anckccearsentes The A. I, Root Co. Williamsport................. E. E. Pressier 
Savannah......... eit Mowkins & Rush 1024 eet Street. 633 Lycoming Street 
124 Liberty St. ssouri 
Illinois High Hill .....Juo Nevel & Son Supply C Suan 
\ exahameetitiaasdand The A. I. Root Co. g “wae ag 
Chicago Erie S Springfield ............. Sprine field Co. Dallas ........... Texas Seed ard Floral Co. 
144 East Erie Street. OE, GANS ics: 0 cksncctaneceee Bi .nke & Hauk ROD 6 sve nic cies. Udo Toer perwein 
pid sesiee a piiliiites New Mexico WEEE Gh: 00.00 0n0n'ened atebact D. M. wards 
ieeunediiie pi EE o>. Vickery Bros. eT ee Edward Scoggin Utah 
Iowa New York RNs bande steaal The Superior Honey Co. 
Des Moines ............. J seph Nysewander CTT LE, The A. I. Root Co. . 
Kansas New York City........... The A. I. Rout Co. Virginia 
DUBUMR 0.005 scccceescecercurees Carl F. Buck 44 Vesey Sireet. BettaWOOR. «case onecees deeess W. E. Tribbett 


* These deaiers buy our goods in carload lots but supplement them with local-made goods. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 
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Introduce Fresh Blood Now 


A question often asked by the beginner 
runs something like this: 

‘*T want to buy an Italian queen to Ital- 
ianize my bees; when is the best time?”’ 


That question can not be answered by giv- 
ing a certain date as the best time. If the 
question be asked in December, the answer 
may be, ‘‘ As soon as the bees are at work on 
fruit-bloom.”’ If asked in thesummer, “‘ Any 
time while bees are still at work in the fields.’’ 
And circumstances may be such as to modify 
either answer. 

To the bee-keeper who desires to buy a 
queen from which to rear other queens to 
Italianize his apiary, or to improve his stock, 
it is safe to say: ‘‘ You can wait till next 
spring, and that will be very much better 
than to wait till next fall; but it will be very 
much better to buy this summer or fall than 
to wait till next spring.’’ This for more than 
one reason. 

The introduction of a queen in spring is 
likely to interfere more or less with the work 
of a colony at a time when such interruption 
will tell on the work of the entire season. At 
or near the close of the harvest such inter- 
ruption amounts to nothing. 


Queens reared very early in the season are 
not so reliable as to quality as those reared 
during the honey-flow and the heat of sum- 
mer. Of course, this has no bearing in the 
case of a queen reared in the summer of the 
preceding year; but such a queen wil! cost 
more, being a specially tested queen. 

Not only isa queen reared well on in the 
season likely to be better, but prices are lower 
then. 

If a queen is introduced now she wil! be in 
a fully settled colony next spring, ready to 


have queens reared from her 
it is advisable to rear queens 

For these reasons it is well for any one who 
desires to have a new queen next spring, to 
purchase that queen before the present season 


just as early as 


closes— perhaps the sooner the better 


> 
Bee and Honey Exhibits 


Perhaps there is nothing better as a de- 
veloper of the home honey market than to 
make exhibits of bees and honey at local 
fairs,or even on the streets of any town or 
city. Weonce saw a bee-keeper with an ob- 
Servation hive with beeson a vacant lotina 
certain city. He was located near a busy 
street-car line where the passengers had to 
change cars Quite a number of them, of 
course, were attracted by the exhibit of bees, 
and as the bee-keeper had a good supply of 
honey on hand, he made many sales. He also 
distributed literature telling about the value 
of honey as a food. Of course, all the litera- 
ture contained his name and address, as did 
also the labels on the jars of honey. On that 
particular occasion he was handling only ex- 
tracted honey. Perhaps if he had also offered 
comb honey, his sales would have been still 
larger than they were. 

It is also a good idea to give ‘‘ sample 
tastes’’ of honey to the people. This is easily 
done by having some extracted honey ina 
dish, and with a teaspoon dip a little on a cir- 
cular cracker about 1'4¢ inches in diameter. 
By putting about a half teaspoonful of the 
honey on the cracker it can very easily be 
handed to the prospective customer, who will 
very quickly drop it into his mouth and soon 
be smacking his lips. It usually ‘‘ tastes like 
more,’’ and often results in sales, where with- 
out the ‘‘ sample tastes’’ few sales would be 
made 


There is scarcely anything else that com 
pares with the observation hive containing 
bees to attract attention and interest the peo 
ple. Here in Chicago there are 11 vacation 
schools that run 6 weeks during the months 
of July and August. We were invited this 
year to visit these schools with an observation 
hive, and talk to the children about bees and 
their habits. Wealso spoke on one occasion 
to the children gathered together at a relig- 
ious camp-meeting held near Chicago the 
last week in July. We managed to visit 6 of 
the vacation schools, and our audiences num - 
bered from 100 to 600 in each school. All the 
children, as well as the teachers, were appar 
ently greatly interested. After talking 15 or 
20 minutes an opportunity was given for 
questions, which were answered so far as 
possible 

Sometimes we would begin by asking how 
many of those present liked honey. In al 
most every instance practically every person 
present raised the hand. Of course, we took 
special pains to counteract the story that 
there was any manufactured comb honey in 
the markets. We also dwelt on the value of 
honey as a food, and while the attendance of 
the vacation schools is made up mainly of the 
poorer classes of children, we have no doubt 
that even they will try toinduce their parents 
to use more honey. 


At all exhibitions of bees and honey, 
whether at fairs or on the streets, there should 
be some one in attendance who is able to give 
the people quite a little talk on the subject of 
bees and honey. It is well also to allow an 
opportunity to ask questions. It will be sur- 
prising how interested nearly everybody is, 
and what good questions they will ask, and 
occasionally some very amusing ones. 

An observation hive, if carefully handled, 
will last a lifetime. It can be used every year, 
and we believe it is a method that should be 
employed more extensively, whether in the 
home or city honey markets. 


oo — 


Attend the National Convention 


As most of our readers know, the next con- 
vention of the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion is to be held in San Antonio, Tex., Nov. 
8, 9and 10, 1906. All bee-keepers who can do 
so will undoubtedly make a great effort to be 
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present, not only for the sake of attending 
the convention, but for their general good. 


We recently found the following paragraph 
in the Orange Judd Farmer, which, although 
not on bee-keeping, still is pretty good advice 
for bee-keepers, as well as everybody else: 


Traveling is a great educator. Of course it 
costs money, but every person should aim to 
travel some, even though it should not be 
much. The aim should be to travel in the 
line of one’s needs; that is, to travel so that 
it will benefit the individual in the line of his 
work. The farmer, as a rule, does not travel 
much. Because he does not, he is apt to over- 
estimate the importance of things that are 
near. He is also apt to overestimate the im- 
portance of his own system of doing things. 
About the only remedy for this circumscribed 
vision is to doa little traveling. Even going 
to a neighboring county may let in much 


light. Going to a neighboring State may let 
in more. The more light that thus comes in, 
the wider is the horizon of vision. Each 


added piece of information helps to make a 
broader man. Those who can, therefore, 
should travel a little. Money judiciously 
spent in that way is not lost. 


There is no doubt that getting away from 
home and seeing the country, besides meeting 
other people, are good things for any one. 
Time and again, bee-keepers have told us that 
they felt well repaid for attending conven- 
tions, no matter how far they had to go from 
home. It certainly gives one a broader out- 
look to be acquainted with more of the world 
than lies simply around home. A bee-keeper 
is no exception to this rule. There are many 
good things said at conventions that never 
would appear in print. There are also many 
conversations between sessions of the conven- 
tion that are invaluable. There are acquaint- 
ances formed and experiences exchanged that 
can not be gotten in any way except by at- 
tending the conventions. 

Unless one gets away from home and sees 
other parts of our great country, he is likely 
to feel dissatisfied, and thinks he would pre- 
fer to live somewhere else than just where he 
is located. Wethink we are safein saying 
that after seeing the country through certain 
parts of New Mexico and Arizona, on the way 
to the Los Angeles Convention, there was 
more than one bee-keeper in the region of 
Lake Mi¢higan who was better satisfied than 
ever with his own home and surroundings. It 
is also a nice thing to see other parts of the 
world, so far as possible, as it extends one’s 
vision, and gives him new ideas. 

Personally, we have never been further 
south than St. Louis, and are looking forward 
with much pleasure to the trip to San Anto- 
nio. We have heard great things from that 
section of the country, and have long desired 
to see what it looks like, and also to meet as 
many as possible of the practical bee-keep- 
ersin that region. The South ought to be 
about the best country for bees in the United 
States. They have the longest blossoming 
season, and no wintering question. Very 
likely during the next few years there will be 
greater strides made in bee-keeping in the 
South than in any other part of the country. 
The business is pretty well developed in the 
North, and as more Northern bee-keepers 
push into the South, and as the people already 
there become more interested in bee-keeping, 
the industry will receive a great impetus. 

The meeting of the National Bee-Keepers’ 


Association in San Antonio will undoubtedly 
be a great event for the bee-keepersin that 
part of the United States. It should be used 
to create a new interest in bee-keeping there, 
as it is the first time the National Convention 
will have metin the far South. We hear of 
thorough preparations being made by Texas 
bee-keepers to take care of the convention. 
They certainly will do their part toward en™ 
tertaining, and seeing that it isa great meet- 
ing. lt is none too early to prepare for at- 
tending it. The weeks slip away so rapidly 
that the time to start will be here very soon. 
It is hoped to assemble enough bee-keepers in 
Chicago to take a special car to San Antonio. 
The round-trip rate will be $25 from here. 
The cost of a berth in the tourist sleeper costs 
less than $5 one way, and it will take two 
nights to make the trip. Those who were 
fortunate enough to be in the car going to 
Los Angeles from Chicago, in 1903, will cer- 
tainly want to go in the special car to San 
Antonio. It is much more enjoyable to go on 
such a trip with others interested in the same 
business. 

We will be pleased to announce in the 
American Bee Journal the names of all who 
will goin the special car, starting from Chi- 
cago Nov. 6. The exact hour of leaving will 
be announced later. We will be pleased to 
reserve berths for all who will let us know in 
time. It will go over the Frisco System. 

~~ = 
Pollination of Cucumbers 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 254, issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, is 
devoted to cucumbers. lt tells all about how 
to grow them both outdoors and indoors; also 
as to preparing them for market. Under the 
directions for forcing-house cucumbers it 
gives the following paragraph, which men- 
tions the aid of bees in pollinating blossoms: 


‘Under greenhouse conditions and at the 
time of year that the cucumber is forced it is 
necessary to provide for pollination. In 
small establishments this work can be done by 
hand. The staminate blossoms are removed, 
the petals turned back so as to allow the an- 
thers to project, and the pencil thus produced 
is then thrust into a cup of the pistillate 
flower. In large establishments where hand- 
pollination is out of the question, a colony of 
honey-bees is placed in each house to accom- 
plish the work.”’ 

It is commonly known that growers of 
early cucumbers in greenhouses purchase col- 
onies of bees in the spring for use in pollinat- 
ing the cucumber blossoms. There are many 
such cucumber-growers around Chicago, and 
some bee-keepers sell quite a number of colo- 
nies of bees to them every spring. Evidently 
the work done by the bees is far ahead of any- 
thing attempted by hand-pollination. 


Laanpeniililinaial ee 
Pure 3-Banded Italians Ahead | 


Recently Wm. M. Whitney, of Lake Geneva, 
Wis., called on us, and in speaking about the 
work of various strains of bees this season, 
he remarked that pure Italians had produced 
better results in surplus honey than his mon- 
grels. Since he returned to his home he has 
investigated closely, and wrote us as follows 
under date of Aug. 23: 


You remember that when there I said some- 
thing about the work of my bees in the pro- 


duction of surplus honey. The facts are, 
that all the surplus I have gotten has come 
from my thoroughbred 3-banded Italians, and 
not a section from the mo le, which have 
had the same treatment so as it was pos- 
sible for me to give; with colonies so strong 
that 60 poceent of them swarmed while being 
nicely shaded, but only 9 percent of the Ital- 
ians swarmed, and al) standing in the sun. In 
fact, I tried to induce some of the latter to 
swarm, as I wanted to get queens from them, 
but had to force the building of queen-cells 
by division. Now, this has been my experi- 
ence time and again. I do not want any- 


thing better than the 3-banded Italians prop- 
erly bred. I do not believe there is anything 
better. Wma. M. WuitNey. 


> 


Queen-Cage Candy—Important. 
The following paragraphs are taken from 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture for Aug. 15: 


In selecting an extracted honey to use for 
making a queen-cage candy, it is very impor- 
tant that the source of that honey be known. 
If unknown it should be thoroughly boiled to 
disinfect it from any possible germs of black 
or foul brood. One boiling may not be suffi- 
cient. Boil it one bour and let it stand two 
or three days, and then boil again another 
hour. This is better than boiling three hours 
all at one time. 

One can readily see, if he will reflect a mo- 
ment, how foul brood might be spread 
through the agency of bee-candy. Most of 
the mailing-cages now are self-introducing 
by the bees eating out the candy and finally 
releasing the queen. Suppose this candy is 
contaminated with germs of black or foul 
brood. The chances are that the colony to 
which this queen was introduced would soon 
show symptoms of disease, even though the 
colony or bee-yard whence this queen came 
might be perfectly healthy. 

This matter is so important that I would re- 
spectfully suggest that our apicultural ex- 
changes bring the matter before their readers. 
In the meantime the purchaser of the queens, 
if he wishes to be on the safe side, taking no 
risk, may recage the queen received in the 
mails, introducing her by means of bee-candy 
made of honey out of hisown yard. 


Weare glad to help pass along the above 
caution. Asitis the season when many are 
requeening extensively, the advice is very 
opportune. Too much care can not be ex- 
ercised in the matter. 


Do Bees Puncture Grapes? 


The article by Mr. John Kennedy, page 757, 
bears internal evidence of the desire to be en- 
tirely fair, even to the acknowledging of one’s 
self in the wrong. It reminds of the story of 
the man standing on the ground looking at a 
mud-and-stick chimney being built. The 
man on top called to the man on the ground, 
‘*Isit plumb?’ Promptly came the answer, 


“ Yes, it’s plumb, and a leetle more.” Mr. 
Kennedy is fair, ‘‘ and a /eetle more.”’ 
Here is the case before us: The grapes 


were punctured; the birds were driven away, 
and thus not guilty; bees were there in 
plenty, and so guilty. 

Suppose Joneson trial for theft: A coat 
hung on a nailin the evening is missing in 
the morning. An alibi is proven for Smith 
and Brown, hence their innocence; but Rob- 
inson swears he saw Jones in the room where 
the coat was inthe evening. Would any jury 
convict Jonesof theft? No; they would say: 
‘* Yes, you saw Jones in the room; but did 
you see him take the coat?’ Mr. Kennedy, 
did you see the bees pierce the grapes? 

To be sure, if there were positive evidence 























that excluded all other agencies, then judg- 
ment might be passed upon the bees. But 
there is nosuch evidence. There is the pos- 
sibility of night attack, as given on page 653. 

Also, the ‘‘early bird’’ may have gotten in 
its work while Mr. Kennedy was still in bed. 

If bees are the culprits, it ought not to be 
a difficult thing to have positive evidence. 
When they are upon the grapes by the thou- 
sand, present to them a sound cluster, or un- 





National Nomination Notice. — We 
have received the following from General 
Manager N. E. France, of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association - 


Each member of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association is hereby requested to mail to the 
office of the General Manager, on or before 
Sept. 29, 1906, nominations of candidates for 
offices now filled by the following: 


C. P. Dadant, President; Geo. E. Hilton, 
Vice-President; W.Z. Hutchinson, Secretary ; 
N. E. France, General Manager; and Direc 
tors: Jas. A. Stone, G. M. Doolittle and R. A. 
Holekamp. N. E. FRaNcE, 

Platteville, Wis General Manager 


Every member of the National should ac- 
cept the foregoing invitation to make nomi- 
nations for the offices named. If not satis- 
tied with the present officers and their man 
agement of the Association’s affairs, here is 
your chance to nominate and elect these that 
you think would do better. Of course, each 
member has the last Annual Report with the 
names of all the members at the time it was 
published, and from that list selections can 
be made. 

Prof. A. J. Cook, of Claremont, Calif., 
who has been spending a year in Germany 
called to see us on Auy. 25, when passing 
through Chicago on his return trip. Mrs 
“ook and daughter are still in Germany, and 
expect to remain a year or so longer. Prof. 
Cook is looking and feeling very well indeed. 
Even though he is just 64 years old, he hasn’t 
a grey hair, and seems as young as a man at 
40. His naturally buoyant disposition com- 
bined with Southern California climate seem 
to have kept him young in looks and actions. 
No doubt, also, his trip across the ‘ briny 
deep’ helped him physically, and his stay 
and study in Berlin brightened him up intel- 
lectually. Prof. Cook is a delightful conver- 
sationalist, and has abounding faith in every- 
body and every good thing. 


qnenmngupses oe 


The Jenkins’ Apiary, shown on the 
first page, is located in St. Paris, Ohio. Mr. 
Jenkins writes as follows: 

In June, 1902, I walked out in my orchard 


and saw a large swarm of bees hanging on a 
limb. I let them hang until nearly sundown, 


cover a cluster that has been covered with a 
paper sack. Then watch and see them pierce 
the grapes—if they are guilty. Or, if that be 
too difficult, watch awhile to see that nothing 
but grapes can be in the case; then brush off 
the bees and see whether the grapes are punc 
tured. Bees have been tried more than once 
in this way, and their innocence established. 
A trial by Mr. Kennedy is likely to establish 
it more firmly 


and none came to claim them, there being no 
bees close to me. Having no experience with 
bees I did not know what to do but to secure 
a box and try to getthem intoit. Being in 
the merchandise business, I went to the store 
and secured a nice box, and cut the limb off 
and laid it and the bees down in front of the 
box. They then and there took possession 
and went to work. Thereafter my leisure 
hours were spent in watching them work. 

The next spring I traneferred them to a hive 
made by myself. They gave me two nice 
swarms the same year. I wintered them on 
the same stands, but with a shed over them. 
I now have 20 colonies. I never take from 
them but one super containing 24 sections of 
honey, and let them have the balance to win- 
ter on 

I sell all my honey without any trouble at 
home for 15 cents a section. I get my in- 
structions from several bee-books and bee- 
papers 8S. N. JENKINS 


- 
Gen. James F. Smith, the 
of the Philippines, who 
takes his position Sept. 15, is a friend of one 


new Gover- 
nor General-elect 
of the prominent bee-keepers of California, 
having been brought up on a farm in Sonoma 
Co., Calif. Itis just a possibility that the 
bees of the Orient Apis 
dorsata—may be landed on the Pacitic Coast 
first, if Mr. Benton, who is now in the Far 
East, does not soon succeed in landing them 
in Washington, D. C. 


much-tal ked-of 


QUIT KICKING 


Quit kicking just because you think 
The old world’s going wrong ; 

There’s always something somewhere 
Of happiness and song 

Besides, you never made the world, 
Life’s scheme is not your own ; 

Quit kicking; take what happens, and 
Just reap what you have sown 


Quit kicking. When the pay is bad 
Remember what you've lost 

Some other fellow’s gained; and so 
In summing up the cost 

We find that in the end we know 
What other men have known 


Results? We take them as they come 
We reap what we have sown. 
Snueceasful Farming 
no 


Bee-Keeper vs. Saloon-Keeper.—One 
of the best paragraphs we have ever read on 
question is this from the 
Modern Farmer and Busy Bee: 


the anti-saloon 


“If the sealoon-keeper is engaged in a legiti- 
mate business and wants to deal fairly and 
honorably with his fellow-men, why is it that 
he defies public sentiment and disregards the 
wholesome and reasonable laws of the land? 
Why is it that he is the enemy of every officer, 
from the president down to a constable, who 
tries to enforce the laws which have been en- 
acted by the people to regulate the liquor- 
traflic? The simple truth of the matter is 
that he is engaged in a business that depends 
upon the depravity and vices of humanity for 
itsperpetuity. The saloon is not a necessity 
to anybody, and no one becomes a patron of 
it until he has developed an abnormal appe 
tite, for no one is born with a thirst for such 
things. If a saloon is a business proposition, 
like other business propositions, why not 
close it at 6 o’clock on Saturday and let it 
remain closed until Monday morning?”’ 


But one may say after reading the above, 
‘I don’t see what that has to do with bee- 
Well, it bas at least this much 
The laboring class of this country are the peo- 


keepers.’ 


ple who support mostof the saluons, and they 
are the class that buy most of the honey—or 
at least would do soif they didn’t spend any 
money for liquor, which is thus worse than 
wasted 

It would be to the honey-producer's ioter- 


est to have the saloons closed not only from 
Saturday 6 p.m. till Monday morning, but all 
the rest of the time during the week. The 
open saloon is a curse—yes, a crime, anda 
crimioal-producer. Bee-keepers and all other 


honest and moral persons ought to help close 
it tight, and forever 





Sweet Clover Seed 


WILSON :—As a 


DEAR Miss sister 
bee keeper, and in search of sweet 
clover seed, I thought I would write 








you, as | saw the picture of Dr. Miller 
standing amid the sweet clover-in the 
American Bee Journal of July 26. Do 
you have the seed to sell, or know any 
one that does? I have been watching 
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for advertisements for a year, but have 
failed to see it advertised. I think 
sweet clover would be a great help to 
us, as our bees are always idle after 
white clover is gone, for quite awhile. 
We had a very good honey season 
through the white clover harvest, but I 
am afraid the drouth of July will hurt 
the sumac yield, which is now in 
bloom. Itis next to white clover for 
fine honey in this locality. We have 9 
colonies of bees, and I have done all 
the work with them myself. 


I always enjoy reading the American 
Bee Journal, especially the Sisters’ 
department. Mrs. Otto HoTzE. 

Monroe Co., Ind. 


We have no seed forsale. Turn to 
page 627 and you will find an advertise- 
ment of yellow sweet crover seed for 
sale by one of the sisters—Mrs. A. L. 
Amos. Whether she has white sweet 
clover seed or not I do not know. Ad- 
vertisements of the kind seem more 
scarce than usual this year, and the 
seed is said to be more scarce. 


The yellow sweet clover blooms from 
2to 4 weeks earlier than the white. 
The white sweet clover is generally of 
more value where white clover abounds, 
as it comes in at the closeof the white 
clover harvest; but in some places 
where there is no white clover to speak 
of, as in the locality of Mrs. Amos, the 
yellow is of more imp :rtance. We 
have been in the habit of thinking that 
we didn’t care anything for the yellow 
kind, but this year, when the common 
white clover was a dead failure, it 
would have been a big thing for us if 
we had had the yellow sweet clover.— 
{If any one has sweet clover seed to 
sell, it would seem a good thing to 
offer itin the advertising columns.— 
{DITOR ] 
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Uniting Colonies—Sowing Sweet 
Clover—Queen-Traps 








1. I havea few colonies of bees which 
I do not wish to keep over winter. The 
comb is old, black, and almost or quite 
immovable from long neglect ; and yet 
it seems a pity to destroy the bees. 
Can I unite them with other colonies ? 
If it can be done, please give directions 
very plainly so that an amateur will 
have no trouble in understanding. 


2. I wish to sow a small patch of 
sweet clover. Should it be sown in the 
spring or fall? If the former, will it 
blossom the same season ? 


3. Isthe “A B C of Bee Culture”’ 
suitable fora beginner? I have3or 4 
years’ experience, and the little I have 
learned looks small in comparison with 
all that I need to learn. 


4. Do you approve of queen-traps in 
swarming-time ? Do they hinder the 
free coming and going of the workers ? 

Erie Co., N. Y A SISTER. 


1. Let A be the hive with immovable 
frames out of which you wish to get 
the bees, and B the hive into which 
you wish to put the bees. After blow- 
ing a little smoke into the entrance, 
turn A upside down and place over it 
any empty box of suitable size with 
mouth downward. With two rather 
heavy sticks pound upon the sides of 
the hive, and keep pounding at inter- 


vals until all, or nearly ail, the bees 


are in the upper box. (If the box does 
not fit well over the hive, and the bees 
seem inclined to fly at you when you 
begin drumming, treat them to a little 
smoke.) 

After blowing a few puffs of smoke 
into B, lift the box of bees from A, 
gently dump them in front of B, and 
letthemrunin. If there is any fight- 
ing after they have entered, smoke 
them until they behave. Now put a 
queen-excluder over B, and set A over 
this. The bees will go up to take care 
of the brood, but not the queen ; so no 
eggs will be laid above, and in 3 weeks 
all brood will be hatched out, when 
you can dispose of the upper hive as 
you like. If you wait until brood-rear- 
ing has about ceased—say the last of 
September or in October—there will be 


little or no brood to dispose of, but 
there is more danger of fighting then. 

But are you sure it may not be better 
to keep them over winter? Then wait 
until they swarm, and 3 weeks after 
they have swarmed, when there will be 
practically no brood in the hive, drive 
out the rest of the bees. 

2. You can sow it either this fall or 
the spring of 1907, but in neither case 
will it blossom before the summer of 
1908. 

3. Yes, it is entirely suitable fora 
beginner, and also for the most ad- 
vanced. S 

4. The hindrance to the passage of 
the bees is not so very serious; not so 
much so perhaps as the hindrance to 
ventilation. But when one can not be 
present when a swarm issues, the trap 
will secure the queen. 





Conducted by Mor.ey Pettit, Villa Nova, Ont. 








Hive Ventilation 





F. G. Herman, in the Michigan 
Farmer, says this about ventilation . 


The hive-entrances must be sufficient—the 
whole width of the hive and at least one inch 
high. If the entrance-guards are used, then 
2 inches high, and the whole width of the hive. 
Openings in the upper part of the hives are 
not only useless but are actual nuisances. It 
is this way: An opening above will! create a 
circulation of air on account of the difference 
of temperature between the inside and the 
outside of the hive. Now if the weather is 
cool the circulation will be strong precisely 
when not needed, or even hurtful. If the 
weather is very warm, the temperature is 
about the same outside and inside, and there 
will be almost no circulation, and the top 
openings will then be nearly useless, besides 
affording robbers a splendid chance to raise a 
racket. For this reason I prefer to have an 
ample entrance only; that means also a hive 
not too high, and wide enough. 


The large entrance is quite correct, 
but his theory about top ventilation is 
pretty, but it does not work out. A 
hive does not ventilate like a chimney. 
The air is controlled by—not electric 
fans, but ‘‘ bee-fans,’’ which, placed 
at the entrance, draw the air ou/, and 
if there is an opening at the top of the 
hive a strong colony will draw a cur- 
rent of airin at that opening and out 
the entrance. Of course, the opening 
should be closed in cold weather, also 
when robber-bees are about, because in 
the robbing season there is no swarm- 
ing season. 

The amusing part of Mr. Herman’s 
article is his concluding advice with 
reference to making a newly-hived 
swarm comfortable. After advising 


plenty of room, shade, large entrance, 
and cooling the hive and surrounding 
ground with water—all splendid ad- 


vice which has been tested and tried 
for years—he says: 
“If the weather is very hot, let the cover 


be partly off, leaving a good, big crack for the 
air to pass through.”’ 


That-is splendid advice, too, but how 
does it compare with what he says 


. above? 


‘*Tf the weather is very warm...... the top 
openings will then be nearly useless.”’ 


Of course, Mr. Herman does not be- 
lieve what he said at first, or he would 
not belie it in his practise with newly- 
hived swarms. Andif top ventilation 
is good to cure the swarming fever, 
why not apply it as a prevention rather 
than cure? 


ee - - 





Chilling the Honey-Flow 





It is a bit amusing in reading post- 
card crop reports to see something ‘like 
the following : 


‘*No honey, too wet; rained nearly 
every day;’’ and the next card from 
another section: ‘‘ No honey, too dry ; 
had no rain worth mentioning all sum- 
mer.”’ For my part, one of the best 
averages I have had per colony was 
taken the wettest summer I ever kept 
bees. On the other hand, I have hada 
good average flow in a dry year. 


One thing I have noticed, and Mr. S. 
T. Pettit called may attention to it par- 
ticularly, is that a sudden drop in tem- 
perature from 80 and over to below 50 
will chill the blossoms so as to stop 
effectually a good flow of honey. This 
point, while it is a matter we can not 
control, is well worth knowing and 
considering. It seems to apply equally 
to clover, basswood and buckwheat. 
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The ‘*‘ Old Reliable ”’ as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses, 
By E. E. Hasry, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








CoMB FOUNDATION CALLED ‘‘ ARTI- 
FICIAL HongEy-Coms.’’ 


When foundation is sent by rail the 
handlers of freight would get not the 
faintest idea of what was in the pack- 
ages if marked, ‘‘ Comb Foundation.” 
It gets marked, ‘Artificial Honey- 
Comb,’’ that folks may have some idea 
of what it is—albeit the idea so con- 
veyed is a very incorrect one. Quite 
likely the public belief that artificial 
comb can be made is helped on by these 
transit markings. Page 554. 


Younc LARVA ON OUTSIDE OF BrRoop- 
NzEsT REPRESS SWARMING. 


W. T. Brite’s idea that young larve 
on the outside of the brood-nest are 
more repressive of the swarming im- 
pulse than when in the center may 
have something in it. More nurses 
have achanceto takeahand. Page 557. 


Is MATRIMONY WORSE THAN LIGHT- 
NING ? 
Might have been worse, Sister Wil- 
son. It wasn’t matrimony that struck 
the shop—only lightning. Page 557. 


CuTTING SECTION CoMB FOUNDATION. 


I never yet cut foundation in a way 
that seemed to me to be quite satis- 
factory. I usually use old shears 
chilled in cold water; but that is 
shamefully expensive of time. Let us 
hope that the Stoflet method, given on 
page 563, may at least afford an alter- 
native way which some will find to 
their notion: Long hot knife used 
very swiftly on 6 sheets at once; an 
arrangement resembling the carpen- 
ter’s miter-box, enabling the swift play 
to be correct. Wonder if a fine wire, 
tight in a wooden bow, and kept hot 
with an electric current, would not be 
much better than a knife. To have so 
little wax melted that there won’t be 
enough to reach out and stick to the 
next sheet is the object, I take it. 


TRANSFERRING EGGs IN QUEEN-REAR- 
ING. 


E. W. Diefendorf makesan astonish- 
ing statement on page 563. Finds it 
easier to put eggs into queen-cups than 
larve, on account of failing eyesight. 
And they succeed all right if the cups 
are bee-polished before the operation. 
Only one page further back Dr. Miller 
expresses a prevalent opinion, and says 
he is not aware that any one has ever 
succeeded at this. If (1) just the un- 
damaged egg and nothing more was (2) 
put into just the right small quantity 
of (3) fresh, thin food, at (4) just the 


right hourin the age of the egg, and 


(5) no uninterested bee-gluttons were 
around to eat the food and tumble the 
eggs out, then it would seem the pro- 
cess ought to succeed. But securing 
allSof these things is a pretty tough 
problem. And maybe there are more 
digits still in the bush. 


** DECENT JosBs,’’ AND OTHERS. 


And so they call this truth, eh? to 
be put at masthead: 

“One decent job’s an earnest that you'll do a thou- 
sand more.” 

Well, even a Standard Oil lawyer can 
not gainsay that truthful elucidation 
of “‘making good.’”’ But the artist 
who drew big ,-/egged bees just below 
that truthful line, he didn’t do the de- 
cent job. And, eke, he might have 
looked at white clover heads before he 
proceeded to put a leafy involucre 
around them. Page 569. 


PRESIDENT DADANT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The bald-headed druggist was off his 
base when he told the lady his remedy 
would infallibly cure baldness; and 
the President of we’uns the bee-bugs 
shouldn’t indulge in rheumatism unless 
he is prepared to admit that bee-stings 


do not always curerheumatism. Page 
574. 
SHALLOW EXTRACTING FRAMES— 


CLEANING EXTRACTING COMBS. 


Yes, Comrade Dadant,a frame only 
6 inches deep is much easier to uncap 
than a large square frame. That’s one 
point in favor of the shallow frame, 
sure. But when the bees try to coax 
the queen up through the zinc, as they 
often do, the empty nest they polish 
outis likely to occupy too nearly all 
the frame, seems to me. 

The objections named against keep- 
ing the extracting combs over to next 
spring with the honey on them are real 
and great objections—except that I 
think it rather an alarmist idea about 
the old honey thus given damaging 
the newcrop. Might, if not put on 
until a flow of 6 pounds or more a day 
was already in progress. I meant to 
let the bees into my comb-house and 
clean up my extracting combs last fall 
(a way of doing O. K. if you proceed 
wisely), but days when I wanted to en- 
tertain the circus were not plenty. 
Soon days warm enough for that pur- 
pose got scarce, as I extract very late. 
The upshot was it didn’t get done at 
all. Well, this spring the time to put 
on supers was mostly regular starva- 
tion time, and I was proper glad to 
have so convenient a way to feed each 





colony when a little feed was a decided 
help tothem. Page 575. 


ALMOST A CAT-ASTROPHE ON FERRIS 
ALLEY. 

"Tis night. 

On the Hastily-constructed but lofty 
fence of Ferris Alley three cats gently 
tune it. Possibly not an idyllic situa- 
tion, but a situation just as Nature 
will have it. 

Ah! Ah-h!! What’s this? A fourth 
cat appears—mill-dust in his fur and 
grit in his eye. 

A curse—a murrain—a bootjack on 
fourth cats, don’t you know? Three 
cats are company, but four are noth- 
ing. 

I plead guilty of taking Mr. Alley’s 
figures without changing them. Prob- 
ably was conscious that they were 
capable of being squeezed a little, but 
under the impression that it was so 
little as not to be very material. Now 
I know what impression did—when 
sharply impressed on my fur by the 
fourth cat. Much surprised to see the 
5304 eggs per day squeezed down to 
4645. Yes (asthe windows all ’round 
the court are opening), I’ll come down. 
Not sure that the lodgers hereabout are 
willing for us to be on ‘“ speaking 
terms,’’ but we’ll try it anyhow. 

Now as to the two bootjacks the Boss 
holds up; Whatisa frame of brood? 
and, How many eggsa day willa queen 
lay for 21 consecutive days? My usage 
in my records has been for many years 
to call a frame of brood 20 squares. 
And a square isa spot holding a quar- 
ter thousand. This would allow 5000 
head of brood to the frame—1968 of Dr. 
Miller’s 6968 going blank. Very likely 
the average is not so high as 5000; but 
that number is convenien/—and, more- 
over, it’s not quite so much as his pro- 
posed 5,, which is 5226. My ‘“‘square”’ 
is a little over 3 inches each way, only 
one side counted. I find it very con- 
venient when taking the census of 
colonies in spring, for which purpose 
the *‘ frame ”’ is not usable. 

I don’t know so much as I wish I did 
about the consecutive laying of queens; 
yet I will start out. Casting extreme 
cases aside, I would suggest as a prac- 
tical maximum, enough to produce a 7- 
pound swarm of bees in the 21 days. 
At 4450 to the pound that would be 
4450x7 and divided by 21. This is 
31,150 for the total, and 1483 per day. 
For one, I am disinclined to believe 
that a queen lays even so much as 2000 
per day forso longa term as 3 weeks. 
Page 653. 

EXTRACTED AND ComB HONEY ON 

SaME HIveE. 


Some of us look with decided sus- 
picion on producing both section honey 
and extracted honey from the same 
hive. Especially if your locality isa 
poor one you will need all your address 
to get good sections finished in paying 
quantities anyhow. Think twice, aye 
three times, ere you do any ‘‘ monkey- 
ing’’ with empty extracting combs 
near your sections in such a location. 
Ruin your already too slender chances. 
With a first-rate location and half- 
depth frames, quite likely the way ont- 
lined by James A. Green might work 
very well. Lift the extracting super 
just at the right time and put a super 
of sections underit. Also, Mr. Green 





























advises well when he advises you to 
pass judgment on your laggard colo- 
nies in late spring. If you judge they 
are not likely to finish up enough sec- 
tions to amount to much, then give 
them a chance to store some honey in 
extracting frames. Page 579. 


SHORT LIFE OF SOME QUEENS. 


F. L. Day comes back with explana- 
tions of the very short life of his 
queens which are evidently very much 
better than mine were. The locality 
conduces to excessive swarming, it 
seems. Perfectly true that some locali- 
ties do that. AndI guess we may lay 


it down as a sort of general rule that 
when the bees want to swarm and the 
queen will not lend herself to that idea 
they show displeasure by worrying her, 
and are liable to worry herto death. 


They are especially liable to do this if 
they swarm and find she is not with 
them, and have to go back on that 
account. We also know that some- 
times bees are not satisfied with one 
series of swarmsin a season, but go 
through the round of prime swarming 
and afterswarming again. Page 59%6. 


RELEASING QUEEN THROUGH COMB- 
HONEY PLuG. 


Comrade Scholl gives an experience 
which is rather new in print, but per- 
fectly natural and liable to happen 
every now and then. If you expect 
bees to release a queen by gnawing 
through a cut-out plug of comb honey 
they may take out the honey and repair 
the com6, and repair itin such a way 
that the queen is kept in indefinitely. 
Better we “‘look a little out.’”’ Page 
596. 





Conducted by Louis H. ScHoi., New Braunsfels, Tex. 








A Neat Georgia Apiary 





Mr. J. J. Wilder, of Cordele, Ga., has 
very kindly sent me a photograph of 
one of the pretty apiaries of that State, 
with the following regarding it: 


This is only a portion of the apiary of Mr. 
E. H. Norton, of Berrien Co.,Ga. He runs 
for both comb and extracted honey, and has 
large crops each season. The neatness of this 
apiary shows that it receives the best of care. 
The man in the apiary is Mr. Norton, and the 
boy is his oldest son. 

Mr Norton is one of the coming bee-keep- 
ers, loves the business, and a promoter of the 
industry in this section. J.J. WILDER. 


Mr. Wilder also writes that reports 
have come in from every portion of the 
Southeast, that the honey crop is the 
best in years. This is quite contrary 
to reports of the West and Southwest. 
Texas, as a whole, will have a very 
short crop—only a very few scattered 
localities being favored with even a 
light crop of surplus honey. Recent 
rains may improve conditions for late 
summer and fall, however. 





Queen-Rearing Nuclei—Laying 
Workers 





As Isee so much in the bee-papers 
about nuclei, both large and small, I 
will tell whatI use. Having years of 
experience along this line, I may be 
able to save some one the trouble and 
expense of trying what I have. 

The first nucleus hives that I used 
are still in use, and I would recommend 
them as the best baby-nucleus hives. 
The frames for this nucleus hive are of 
the proper size to hang crosswise in an 


8 frame Ideal super, 2 frames to each 
nucleus. The baby-nucleus hives are 
very handy to haul about, and I use 
them mostly for out-apiaries. At the 
home yard I use what I call “ flats.” 
They are regular 8-frame Ideal supers 
with 3 division-boards that fit bee- 
tight, thus dividing one super into 4 
nucleus boxes, with entrances at each 
end and each side. 


Ialso divide an 8-frame brood-cham- 
ber into 3 parts, with entrances at each 





balled or refusing to lay. The trouble 
with them is that the bees, after cut- 
ting down the deep cells for the queen 
to lay, will proceed to build an extra 
comb-between. A tack pressed in un- 
der each section holds the sections 
inch off the bottom. 


Queens’ eggs can be moved without 
breaking, Stachelhausen and others to 
the contrary notwithstanding. I some- 
times use them in grafting queen-cells, 
and get as good results as with larve, 
but as an egg may be 3 days old, or an 
hour old, it is not best to use them in 
grafting, on account of the different 
ages. 

BREAKING Up LAYING WORKERS. 


A goodand easy way to break up lay- 
ing workers is to get an old queen and 
cage her without feed fora few min- 
utes, and then lift out a comb with the 
laying workers ard let the queen crawl 
out andon the comb; no smoke to be 
used. Set the comb back, and the job 
isdone. Young queens can be intro- 
duced to queenless colonies the same 
way, but not to laying-worker colonies, 

Sabinal, Tex. GRANT ANDERSON. 
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Bee-Keeping in Alsace and Loraine 


The superintendent of railroads of Alsace 
aod Loraine, Germany, has issued the fol- 
lowing circular to his employees, which is 
translated from a Spanish exchange, El 
Colmenero Espanol : 


‘The success obtained in the cultivation of 
bees has induced us to recommend it warmly 
to our employees. Although it presents cer- 
tain difficulties at first, and requires a certain 
degree of knowledge, yet we are persuaded 
that, after certain trials and several attempts, 
our employees will overcome these obstacles. 
Their efforts will be splendidly rewarded 
with the crop given by the bees. The instal- 
lation of an apiary should be directed by an 
experienced bee-keeper. We would especially 
advise our employees to become members of 
the Apicultural Society, whose president and 
members will illustrate the subject to them, 
and give them suitable advice. The station- 
masters, and especially the watchmen, should 











APIARY OF E. H. NORTON. 


end and one side. Each division holds 
2 Langstroth frames. These I do not 
haul about, as they are bulky and 
heavy ; but are good to keep queens in 
all winter. I also use some boxes just 
big enough to hold two4\ x4¥ sections, 
and have no trouble with queens being 


be members of these societies, with power to 
initiate those in their charge in the science 
of bee-keeping. 

“The administration will accord a loan to 
those employees whose pecuniary position will 
not permit them to make a start in bees. 
Likewise it will undertake to plant seeds of 
honey-bearing flowers along the road.”’ 



































Can’t Manage Bees by Rules 
—Value of Bee-Literature 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE 


Lately I received a letter from a cor- 
respondent, written evidently by one 
who was not in an easy frame of mind 
when he wrote, containing, among 
other things, the following : 


** All the writers on bees are as opposite in 
their opinions and practices as it is possible 
to be. I have looked in vain for some one 
person whom I could follow with a certainty 
of success, and as freely as [ would a teacher 
of any of the common braaoches of human 
knowledge. Dr. Miller teaches one thing, 
you another, Alexander another, Hutchinson 
still another, and so on, none of you agreeing 
on anything, except that you all wish to get a 
living and a little something more out of the 
bees. Why don’t you work alike? This is 
the way people of other trades do.’’ 


As there seems to be an opinion 
similar to the above prevailing with 
many bee-keepers, especially with be- 
ginners in apiculture, perhaps a few 
words trying to explain these matters 
may not be amiss, and it may also help 
the readers of the American Bee Jour- 
nal to understand each other better, 
or, at least, help us to understand why 
nothing pertaining to bee-lore can be 
followed like a rule in arithmetic. 


Twice two makes four every time, 
because it can not be otherwise, no 
matter by whom multiplied, nor at 
what season of the year the computa- 
tion is made, or in what locality; 
hence, we have the rule of multiplica- 
tion as being always the same through- 
out all parts of the world. The same 
of addition, subtraction, etc., but if 
we come to apply any rule similar to 
the above to bees, we find it won’t 
work, for the reason that every season 
brings its changes, and every locality 
its different sources of bee-supply or 
forage, heat and cold, while some one 
less than 100 miles distant has a full 
supply of nectar when we have none, 
or the ground is fairly flooded with 
water while the soil in our neighbor- 
hood is so parched that vegetation is 
withering and dying. And so some- 
thing that will work successfully with 
Dr. Miller on July 4 will not work at 
all here, and something which is emi- 
nently successfulin my hands on that 
date will not work at all with him. 
Now, what shallI do? Tell him that 
he is a fraud and trying to mislead me 
in what he writes? By no means. I 
must use charity, and try to find out 
wherein the conditions with him are 
different from what they are with me. 

To illustrate: One season in our 
basswood honey harvest I found I 
could introduce a queen by letting her 
run in at the entranceand smoking the 


bees 2 or 3 minutes after I let her go, 
having removed the old queen during 
the day, and running the new queen in 
with smoke during the twilight of the 
evening of the same day. And as I 
did not lose a single queen out of 
nearly 100 so putin that season, I set 
it down asa rule that queens could be 
thus introduced safely every time. 
Now, thought I, here is a common- 
sense rule that will apply to bees like 
the rule of multiplication applies to 
the multiplication table; but when I 
came to use the same rule after the 
honey harvest was over I found my 
rule was ‘‘no good,’’ as 3 out of every 
4 queens put inin that way would be 
lost. I was foolish enough to write to 
a friend at the time I was having such 
grand success how to introduce queens, 
in reply to such a question from him, 
and when he tried it in a different 
locality he lost every one so tried. The 
result was that he called Dollittle any- 
thing but a ‘‘teacher of any of the 
common branches of human knowl- 
edge.’’ Now why was it that my friend 
did not succeed asI did? Simply be- 
cause all thecircumstancesas to honey- 
yield, state of the weather, etc., were 
not in the same condition in his locality 
that they were in mine. Again, when 
there came a change in the conditions 
in and about my apiary I also failed ; 
and I doubt if those exact conditions 
ever came to my apiary again. 


Then, I have been successfully using, 
and supposed successfully recommend- 
ing, the superseding of all old and fail- 
ing. queens immediately after the bass- 
wood harvest by the plan of killing 
the old queen, and at the same time 
giving a caged ripe queen-cell (one 
reared during the honey-flow from 
basswood, when the best of queens are 
reared) at the time of the removal of 
the old queen. The cell being caged, 
keeps the bees from destroying the cell 
before they miss their old queen, and 
thus when the royal occupant emerges 
from the cell from 24 to 36 nours later, 
she is accepted, no queen-cells reared, 
and she soon becomes mother to the 
colony. This, in brief, has been my 
way of superseding old queens for the 
past 20 years, and, with the exception 
of now and then a case the plan has 
given perfect satisfaction. Now and 
then the bees would start queen-cells 
from their. own brood, killing the 
queen after she emerged, when they 
would perfect a queen from their 
brood, when she, in time, would be- 
come the mother of the colony, giving 
the colony a young, vigorous queen 
just the same, only she would not be 
just the ‘‘ blood "’ which I wanted them 
to have. Imagine my surprise to re- 
ceive a letter a few daysago telling me 
how the writer had used the plan for 


the first time this year, and only 3 out 
of some 30 or 40 colonies had accepted 
the young queens, while the rest had 
killed these young queens, reared 
queens from the brood left, and had 
gone to swarming with the young 
queens to an excessive rate. Now, I 
do not remember ever having a swarm 
when trying this plan at the close of 
the basswood harvest (though I have 
had just the conditions he describes 
when trying it during clover bloom), 
for we havea scarcity of bloom from 
basswood to buckwheat, so that no 
colony thinks of swarming, no matter 
how many queen-cells are reared and 
perfected in a hive at thattime. But 
from his ‘‘swarming’’ it is evident 
that the same conditions exist with 
him after the basswood flow that do 
here in June when the clover is in 
bloom. 

Thus we see that no rule in bee-cul- 
ture can be formed which will do to 
follow throughout the United States 
and the world, as can the rules in 
arithmetic, and the only thing we can 
do isto try the plans of others cau- 
tiously till we know that they are suited 
to our wants, using charity all the 
time. There is a great difference in 
individuals. Some experiment care- 
fully, proving everything critically 
step by step as they go, arriving 
almost at a definite conclusion at the 
first experiment, while others experi- 
ment in such a careless, slip-shod man- 
ner that their experiments at the end 
of several years are of little value. 
Notwithstanding all of these draw- 
backs, any careful readers of what is 
written on apiculture will find much of 
value after they have sifted the chaff 
from the wheat. It is often necessary 
to apply what was written a long time 
ago in the ** good book,’’ where it says, 
** Prove all things; hold fast to that 
which is good,’”’ when reading much of 
the literature of the day on many other 
subjects besides bee-keeping. 

However much there may be of im- 
perfection in our bee-literature, $100 
per year would not hire me to dispense 
with it, for it is to this same literature, 
very largely, that I owe nearly all the 
knowledge I possess, and the success I 
have obtained, in bee-keeping. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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Supers, Fences and Sections 


BY ADRIAN GETAZ 


I havetried several kinds of supers 
and sections. All have some advan- 
tages and some disadvantages. Some 
of the late contributions to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal have shown me clearly 
that in a few cases, at least, the locality 
has more to do with the selection of 
the right kind than I had supposed 
until now. 

SupErs. 


I have used the T-supers to some ex- 
tent, both with loose and fixed T tins. 
I have several yet, and occasionally 
use some when I am short of the other 
kinds 

My objections to them are that the 
top and bottom of sections are left un- 
protected, and that the tins keep the 
sections apart and give the bees a 
chance to push propolis between them 
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toa considerable depth, which means 
that much more to scrape off; and 
after the scraping is done an ugly 
stain is left. The cut shows how the 
tins keep the sections apart : 


tL 


In my locality the sections must be 
protected all around or the unprotected 
parts get badly travel-stained, and 
sometimes quite dark. The flow is 
seldom heavy here, except occasionally 
for only a few days atatime. Usually 
there are interruptions between the 
different sources of surplus. The re- 
sult is that the sections are often on the 
hives several weeks before being full 
and capped. Add to this the disadvan- 
tage of a locality furnishing plenty 
of propolis, and it is easy to see the 
necessity of keeping off the propolis 
from the sections as much as possible. 
In localities where the honey-flow is 
heavy the case is altogether different ; 
the sections do not stay long enough on 
the hives to get badly travel-stained, 
or daubed all over with propolis. In 
such cases the T-supers are as good as 
the best. 

AsI make my own hives I am not 
compelled to use the standard sizes, 
and for convenience I make the supers 
a fraction over 17 inches long—just the 
length to accommodate 4 sections. 


Before going further, let me tell you 
the story of the case. Why did the 
Root people adopt a super too lung for 
4 sections, and of course entirely too 
short for 5? 

When A. I. Root invented or adopted 
the present sections the modern supers 
were not in use yet. The surplus 
apartment was another hive-body con- 
taining frames like those of the main 
body. A.I. Root adopted a section of 
such size that 8of them filled a frame, 
as shown here in the figure : 
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When the modern super was in- 
vented the size of the hive-body could 
not be changed because there were 
already too many in use. Evidently 
the supers must be of the same length 
as the hive-body. ‘The sizeof the sec- 
tions might have been changed with 
less inconvenience, but still not with- 
out some disadvantages. 

Making my own hives I adopted at 
once the supers just long enough for 4 
sections, and of course the hive-body 
or brood-chamber the same length, and 
the frames of the proper length to fitit. 


This figure shows the arrangement 
I use, or, rather, that I prefer, for I 
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have other kinds on hand also, but I 
will eventually replace them. Once 
the arguments advanced in favor of 
the standard Langstroth frames de- 


cided me to construct several hives of 
that kind, but I soon was sorry that I 
did, and I am sorry yet. 

There are several advantages in 
using strips both below and above. In 
the first place, the sections are pro- 
tected all around against propolis and 
travel-stains. Another feature needs 
a longer explanation : Suppose a super 
has strips under the sections but none 
above. In my locality, with a slow 
honey-flow, it is impossible to prevent 
entirely the building of burr-combs be- 
tween the frames and the supers. Sup- 
pose we put on a second super and 
want it under the first. We lift the 
first, the burr-combs break off, and 
leave the pieces attached under the 
strips of the super. We place the new 
super on the brood-nest, and then the 
old super on top of it. It is impossi- 
ble to scrape the burr-combs absolutely 
clean from the wood. And the least 
remains of it induce the bees to rebuild 
a burr-comb between thestrips and the 
sections below. And when next time 
we lift the top super said burr-comb 
will pull off the top of the section, or, 
if it does not, it will give us some 
cleaning to do. 

With strips both above and below 
such trouble does not occur. It is not 
even necessary to clean the strip. A 
burr-comb between the 2 supers will 
not spoil the sections. If it does not 
break off it will pull up the top strip of 
the lower super without damaging the 
sections. The following cut will show 
at once how this happens : 





FENCES. 


The first question that might be 
raised here is whether separators 
should be used at allor not. So many 
conditions contribute to influence the 
surplus obtained by any colony that it 
is almost impossible to tell whether 
such or such other thing has given 
better results or not. As farasIcan 
guess at, I think that more can be ob- 
tained without separators, but how 
much I don’t know, I think that un- 
der favorable circumstances, such asa 
heavy flow, very strong colonies, etc., 
the difference is perhaps hardly notice- 
able, but that under adverse circum- 
stances it may amount to a good deal. 

When separators are not used the 4 
bee-way sections should be used. They 


\ 


give better communication in all direc- 
tions, and they are more regularly 
filled than the 2 bee-way, the inside 
openings inducing the bees to build 
the combs more regularly. The chief 
objection to these sections is that un- 


less very carefully handled the corners 
are apt to gouge into the other sections. 
The cut shows how it ‘‘ happens.”’ 


To me the chief advantage of using 
the fences is thatI can use plain sec- 
tions with them. So far as the “‘sep- 
arating ”’ isconcerned, I doubt whether 
they are any better than the other 
kinds. 

PLAIN SECTIONS. 


The plain sections are decidedly the 
best. They look better; the honey 
coming almost level with the edges of 
the section makes it look well filled, or, 
as we sayin the South, “ plump full.” 
Side by side an ordinary section looks 
asif not completely full, or, as James 
Heddon used to say, ‘‘lean ;’’ while the 
plain section looks “‘ fat.”’ 


It is claimed that the corners are 
filled better, owing to the fact that the 
bees can reach them more easily. I 
don’t know to what extent that is true. 
To have well-filled sections it is nec- 
essary to put in full sheets of founda- 
tion nearly touching the wood all 
around, or better, fasten the founda- 
tion to the wood all around with melted 
wax. 

Those who use melted wax for the 
first time are sure to put on entirely 
too much. With a Van Deusen tube, 
or spoon that I described in another 
contribution, and a little practise, but 
very little wax is used. Perhaps a 
drop at each corner would be enough, 
but I have not tried it. 


The strips above and below the sec- 
tions are very simple and cheap affairs 
when using plain sections. Get from 
any wood-working shop long strips 
ripped out of 1'2-inch stuff and cut 
them yourself of proper length, and 
there you are. With bee-way sections 
it would be necessary to have escal- 
loped strips, rather costly, and which 
might not always fit the sections as 
closely as desirable. 


The plain sections thus protected 
need but very little cleaning, only on 
the faces. One scraping more on each 
side with a joiner’s scraper is about all 
that is needed : 





PACKING HONEY. 


I sellin the home market. The best 
ackage I found is a common lard-can. 
t costs 25 cents, and can be returned 

and used almost indefinitely. If the 
grocer keeps them he pays 20 cents 
each. Thatis the price at which he 
resells them to farmers for packing 
lard. In selling chunk or extracted 
honey, the can is usually weighed with 
the honey, and the whole paid at the 
price agreed on. In that case I get 
sometimes a few cents more for the 
can than I paid for it. 


The packing is easily done. Two or 
3 thicknesses of paper are placed at 
the bottom of the can, then a layer of 
sections, as shown in the cut. The 
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sections are crowded against one side 
and a piece of paper folded and placed 
at the opposite side, so as to prevent 
any lateral movement. Two or 3 thick- 
nesses of paper come on the top of the 
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sections, another layer of sections is 
placed on it in the same way, and then 
a third, and finally enough paper to 
keep the whole tight when the cover is 
on. 
One advantage of packing is that the 
sections can be easily taken out, in- 
spected and replaced, and when it is 
done the package is in as good order as 
before, which is seldom the case when 
a nailed cover is pulled off and nailed 
back. 

Another is that the ants can not get 
in. Here in the South the warehouses, 
and even the dwelling-houses, are often 
infested with small ants, which will 
often succeed in getting into a box or 
case, especially when the cover has 
been taken off and put back. 

As tothe putting of the sections in 
the supers and taking them out, there 
is no appreciable difference between 
the T-tins and the strips just described. 
It can be done as quickly with one as 
with the other, and the same process 
can be used when taking all the sec- 
tions out at once. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Do Bees Puncture Fruit ? 


BY JOHN KENNEDY 


I feel called upon to say something 
under protest in regard to the editorial, 
‘* Bees Don’t Puncture Fruit,’’ on page 
653. I am now, and have ever been 
since I began handling bees, an all- 
around friend to the busy bee. I have 
proven that in several articles I have 
written, both to the different fruit-jour- 
nals, and, I think, tothe American Bee 
Journal I have written on this very 
subject. Some years ago quite a dis- 
cussion appeared among the fruit- 
growers about the bee being destruc- 
tive tothe different fruits, and carry- 
ing the pear-blight, and the bee-men 
defended the bee,etc. At that time I 
also felt called upon to defend the bee, 
and to write several articles along that 








Honey as a Health-Food.—This is a 16-page honey- 
pamphlet intended to help increase the demand for honey. 
The first part of it contains a short article on “Honey as 
It tells where to keep 
The last part is devoted to 
“Honey-Cooking Recipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” 
It should be widely circulated by those selling honey. The 
more the people are educated on the value and uses of 


Food,” written by Dr. C. C. Miller. 
honey, how to liquefy it, etc. 


honey, the more honey they will buy. 


Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a two-cent stamp; 50 
copies for 70 cts.; 100 for $1.25; 250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00; 
.50. Your business card printed free at the 


or 1,000 for $7 


bottom of front page on all orders for 100 or more copies. 
Send all orders to the office of the American Bee Journal. 


line, for I was both a bee and a fruit 
man then as I am now, being about 
equally interested in each. But all 
history, no matter on what subject, 
when given to the public, should be 
correct and true to facts. 


Last year I noticed my Scuppernong 
grape arbor being depredated by some 
unknown enemy. There was a small 
puncture in each grape, which, of 
course, caused the bees to flock to these 
grapes, whether they were the depre- 
dators or not in the firstinstance. And 
being such a staunch friend of bees, 
and believing them harmless as to 
puncturing fruit of any kind, I was dis- 
posed to clear them, and look for the 
probable enemy. I noticed wherever I 
went about the arbor I could see cer- 
tain birds fly away in a rather guilty 
manner, and I was ready to believe 
they were doing the mischief. So I 
went gunning for birds, when, of 
course, I could never kill but ome ata 
time, as, if there were more in the ar- 
bor, they would all fly after the first 
report of my gun. 

Well, this went on for some time 
when I began to discover so few birds 
visiting the arbor, and every individ- 
ual grape would become punctured just 
as soon as it became about ripe, until 
I finally began to think there was some 
other enemy depredating those grapes. 
I watched as closely as I could during 
the daytime, and at last the birds quit 
the arbor altogether; but during all 
this time I could find thousands of bees 
there—a bee to every ripe grape; and, 
another thing, every grape was so uni- 
formly punctured by about 1//16 inch, 
and so evenly done as if a pen-knife 
had been used, and always along the 
side of the grape, beginning near the 
top or bud end and extending down the 
side. Finally, not being able to dis- 
cover any other enemy, I was forced to 
the belief—greatly against my will, 
however—that it was none other than 
the honey-bees doing all this mischief. 
By way of giving the benefit of a doubt 
in favor of the bees, I will frankly say 
I never looked for nocturnal insects. 
The language of the Editor in the 
item above referred to, is as follows : 


‘‘Tt has taken a long time to exonerate the 
bee from this charge {puncturing fruit], but 
itis now found that most of the injury is 
done by crickets and June-bugs. Prof. Gar- 
man, of the Kentucky Experiment Station, 
found 2 varieties of tree-crickets working 
vigorously at night, cutting holes in the fruit 
named [grapes, peaches and plums}. He éx- 
presses the belief that these crickets are the 
chief culprits in puncturing thin-skinned 
fruit. One variety of June-bug was found in 
the same business.’’ 


Now, in reply to all the Editor quotes 
from Prof. Garman, I will frankly say 
I have never suspected or watched for 
nocturnal enemies in my investiga- 
tions, and I don’t know that I ever 
heard of the night cricket before. We 
have here a leaping cricket that has 
nocturnal activity, but it was always 
looked upon as a harmless thing, doing 
most of its mischief in kitchens, like 
the roach, hunting scraps of waste 
peculiar to a kitchen. We have the 
June-bug, but I mever saw one on a 
grape or any kind of fruit except the 
figs, and never on the fig until it be- 
gins to sour, when about the same time 
the honey-bees can be foundin large 
numbersalso. Butthe June bug never 
remains here until August, and the 
Scuppernong grape with us ripens 
about Aug. 20. 


I would be very glad indeed to find 


the honey-bee innocent of this mis- 
chief. And, as I saidin the beginning 
of this article, laccuse the bee under 
protest, but if the evidence is so over- 
whelming we are forced to condemn 
them. Even now, under the suspicious 
circumstances, I am willing togive the 
bees the benefit of a doubt, but I shall 
watch the coming crop very closely as 
it ripens in the next 2 weeks, and if I 
findany other enemy, and can clear 
the bees of this slanderous charge, I 
will record my observations by sending 
my experience to the American Bee 
Journal. [am more than anxious to 
find the bee innocent of this mischief. 


Another defense I gave the bee in 
my letter to the fruit-paper referred to, 
was clearing them of carrying blight 
to the pear-trees, and I well remember 
one special argument I used, which 
was, the fact that I had seenin my 
orchard pear-trees blighted that had 
never bloomed; and why would a bee 
be visiting a pear-tree without blos- 
soms? Also, in the same orchard, I 
found pear-trees in full bloom with 
thousands of blossoms and bees, that 
never blighted, while many near by 
did. 

I think I am ready to clear the honey- 
bee of carrying pear-blight, but this 
grape business makes me shake my 
head in a suspicious manner, meaning, 
Miss Bee, I have my doubts about you, 
after my gallant defense in your be- 
half heretofore. But I will hold my 
peace until this cropof grapes comes 
and goes, and if you don’t show your 
meanness by destroying my grapes, I 
willembrace you as a victim of vile 
slander. 

Selma, Miss., Aug. 8. 





Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal for a year. 
by mail for 20 cents. 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. 
with the American Bee Journal a year—both for $1.10. 
Address the office of the American Bee Journal. 


It is sent 
Full directions accompany. The Bee 


Or we will send it 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, is 


a bee-keeper’s hand-book of 138 pages which is just-what 
our German friends will want. Iti ; 
neatly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Address 
all orders to this office. 
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Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
or to Dr. C.C. MILLER. Marengo, Il. 
(GS Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 








Wants Positive Cure for Foul Brood 


1. Is there any positive cure for foul brood, other than 
starving it out of the bees, and putting them into a clean 
hive ? 

2. Is there any law in Pennsylvania to prohibit people 
from distributing the disease? We have been troubled 
with foul brood in our apiary for the last 12 or 15 years in 
succession. PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know of any. But it isn’t neces- 
sary to use a clean hive; the old hive may be used, but not 
the old combs. 

2. Perhaps some other Pennsylvania bee-keeper will 
answer this. 

SS ee ——aEEEEe 


Best Hive—Telescope Hive-Cover 


1. What kind of a hive is the best for comb honey; for 
extracted ? 

2. Is the Danzenbaker hive a good comb-honey hive ? 

3. Could I use the Danzenbaker hive for extracting ? If 
so, state how to use it. 

4. Can I use the telescope cover 11\4 inches deep over 
the Danzenbaker hive in the summer-time, or is it only for 
winter use? 

5. Is the telescope cover better than the excelsior cover? 

OHIO. 

ANSWERS.—1. After trying several different hives, I 
have found nothing that suits me better than the 8-frame 
dovetailed ; but unless I expected to give very close atten- 
tion to my bees I should prefer 10-frame. 

2. Either the 10-frame dovetailed or something larger. 

3. Some speak highly of it. At one time I had thoughts 
of adopting it for my own use, but after trying it on a small 
scale I did not like it well enough to adopt it. 

4. It can be used for extracting just as you would use 
any hive for that purpose. 

c> 5. A telescope cover may be used summer or winter any- 
where where it is large enough to go over the parts desired. 


6. That’s a question that can’t be answered in a single 
word. A good many things must be taken into considera- 
tion. Some prefer one and some the other. For my own 
use I prefer the plainest kind of a cover, only so it is water- 
proof, close-fitting, and with an air-space to make it cool in 
summer and warm in winter. But if I were to change 
places with some one who is using a telescope cover, I might 
prefer the telescope. 





How Late to Remove Surplus Honey 


, What time in the fall, as near frost as possible, do you 
think that a bee-keeper ought to take off section honey ? 


Do you think 2 weeks before frost would be too late ? 
Sometimes we do not havea killing frost until the last of 
November here, and sometimes we have a killing frost the 
9th of November. 

If the temperature goes below 48 or 50 degrees above 
zero by the middle of the day, I hardly ever open a hive in 
the fall. At least, not if much below that. Bees here store 
sometimes as much honey in the fall as they do in the 
spring, when the summers are not so severe and hot as to 
kill out a good many of the bees—that is, when the colonies 
are strong they do better in the fall. All bee-keepers in 
this locality leave on the hive all winter the sections that 
are unfilled in the fall. We had but 3 freezing days last 
winter that the bees did not fly out; on all other days they 


flew out at some time during the day when the weather was 
warm enough. GEORGIA. 


ANSWER.—It’s a matter not of frost but of flow. Or, 
rather, cessation of flow. If you were told that 2 weeks be- 
fore frost is the right time to take off all sections—and I 
take it that what you are talking about is the right time to 
take off all sections for good— what guide would that be to 
you? for who can tell 2 weeks, or even 2 days, beforehand 
just when the first frost will come ? 

No, the time to clear all sections off the hives is when 
all storing of the right kind is done. All storing ‘‘of the 
right kind,” for sometimes it may happen that after the 
bees cease to store honey ofa desirable sort for surplus, 
there may come again a fall flow of such honey as you do 
not care to have in sections, but will be all right for the 
bees to store for their own consumption. The time to take 
off all sections will depend upon pasturage and seasons, 
and possibly on other things. So it may be 2 weeks before 
first frost, and sometimes it may be 6 weeks or more. In- 
deed, in some cases it might not come tillafter frost. When 
you have reason to believe the bees will do no more storing 
in sections, or at least will store no more such honey as you 
care for in sections, then leaving them on longer will only 
be a damage. If it is fashionable to leave seetions on all 
winter in your locality, then there’s one thing in which you 
will do well to be unfashionable. The more the bees fly in 
winter, the worse it will probably be for the sections that 
are left on. 





Catnip Honey—Supers and arators—Getting 
. Tid of Aas 


_ 1. Iscatnip honey fit for table use? It seems to taste 
very strong. 

2. What kind of a super would you advocate using—the 
T super, or the slotted section-holder super, for bee-way 
sections ? 

3. Would you advocate using separators in T supers ? 

4. What is the best remedy for keeping very little yel- 
low ants from attacking the honey in the honey-house? 
Some years they are all over the house and attack anything 
sweet. They are a “ fright” when they attack a stack of 
comb honey ready for market, for the only way I know to 
get them off is to blow them off. Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—1. Catnip honey has the reputation of being 
fine for table use. Unless you have catnip in great abun- 
dance, and little or nothing else yielding at the same time, 
you can hardly be sure that you have pure catnip honey ; 
and it is impossible that the very strong taste comes from 
some other honey being mixed with the catnip. 

2. I prefer the T-super. 

3. Yes, if the honey is to be handled as much as will be 
if put upon the market, separators should be used. If the 
honey is merely for home use, then it doesn’t matter. 

4. Trace them to their nests, and give them a good dose 
of bisulphide of carbon or gasoline. You may also pile the 
honey on a platform with feet which set in some sort of 
dishes (oyster cans, or old cans of any kind), the dishes 
being kept filled with water or oil. 


——_—_—_—_ oe 
Late Increase—Experience in Super-Work 


I have one Langstroth 8-frame hive crammed full of 
bees. On July 4I cut out 4 queen-cells to keep them from 
swarming. On the 11th I examined again and found 7 
queen-cells—4 on one frame,20n1,andilon 1 frame. I 
have a super on the hive, but the bees don’t seem to make 
any progress in filling it. I have the queen’s wings clipped. 
I have an extra hive ready to put the swarm in. 

1. Is it best to allow natural swarming? I would like 
to increase to 3 or 4 colonies. What is best to do in my case? 

2. In putting starters in the super sections I used some 
old comb in 4 sections; for the balance I used comb fornda- 
tion. The bees have now capped some of the sections 
started with old comb, while they eat holes in the comb 
foundation, and even take the comb foundation out alto- 
gether. ALHAMBRA. 


ANSWERS.—1. It might have been best to allow natural 
swarming in the first place; but as you have hindered the 
bees by cutting cells out twice, and as there is probably 
very little nectar coming in, it is possible that natural 





























swarming will be given up, and if you want to increase to 
3 or 4, the surest way will be to take matters into your own 


hands. If you have no other way in mind, you might pro- 
ceed in the way offered to “‘ lowa,”’ page 329. But you must 
remember that it’s getting pretty late in the season to do 
much in the way of increasing, and it may not be safe to 
think of doing anything more than to double. In any case, 
if little or no honey is coming in, you must be ready to feed 
bountifully. 

2. The season is chiefly at fault. The bees are not get- 
ting enough to draw out foundation, although getting just 
a little more than they need in the brood-chamber, so they 
put the surplus in the sections that have drawn comb, and 
dig down some of the foundation to help finish out the few 
sections filled. There’s no help for it except to wait for a 
better season, unless it be to take off the sections to prevent 
the bees from destroying the foundation, and allow them 
enough combs in a second story to store any little surplus 
they may have. 


—- —__—~o oe — 


What Alls the Bees? 


I introduced a queen July 4, and at this date, Aug. 18, 
there has not been a live bee hatched ; but for some time I 
have noticed early in the morning young bees dead on the 
alighting-board. The bees in the hive are blacks; the 
queen is a golden, as are the dead, young bees. What is 
the matter? Would you remove the queen ? OHIO. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know what is the trouble. From 
what you say I infer that the queen is laying, that brood is 
reared, but no young bee matures sufficiently to make its 
way out of the cell, the immature young bees being carried 
out of the hive. It hardly seems that the queen is at fault, 
yet it is barely possible. It looks just a little as if there 
were poison in the case. If so, then the same trouble ought 
to appear in other hives. I am sorry not to be able to give 
a satisfactory answer, but can only plead ignorance. 





May Be Foul Brood 





I have a colony of bees that in early summer began to 
dwindle. I examined them and diagnosed pickled brood. 
I shook all the bees on new foundation, in a new hive. It 
was just at the start of the honey-flow, as the forepart of 
the summer was no good. They now have plenty of honey, 
but as for the brood or increase it is poor. Some bees hatch; 
brood all sealed, and lots have small holes in them, and the 
bees look as though near maturity, and then die. What is 
the disease, cause, treatment, etc.? 

My other colonies have done exceedingly well. 

ILLINOIS. 

ANSWER.—I should be afraid of foul brood, although 
you say nothing about the stringy nature of the brood. If 
you are a member of the National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, send a sample to General Manager N. E. France, 
Platteville, Wis. He is an expert in such diseases. If not 
a member, send a dollar at the same time, and that will 
make you a member. 





Lapse of Memory—Was Its Cause Mental or from 
a Bee-Sting ? 


A rather peculiar thing happened here a few days ago. 
A young man in this neighborhood was working in the hay- 
field, and just about noon he was stung on the lobe of the 
left ear by a bumble-bee. He says that hurt him more than 
a honey-bee sting usually does, and that it felt as if it had 
pierced him through from eartoear. His ear swelled some, 
but after a short time felt easier. He ate his dinner and 
went back to the field, where he drove a team hitched to a 
buck-rake. At 6 o’clock p.m. he unhitched his team and 
started to the house, riding one of the horses, and at this 
time his memory ceased to work. He rode to the house and 
put his team in the usual place and went into the house, of 
which he remembers nothing. He would ask questions and 
when answered would ask the same question over again a 
number of times, and from this time until 12 o’clock noon 
the next day he remained in this condition. He says ‘‘ he 
was a walking, unconscious man.’’ His people tried in 
every way by questions and other conversation to get him 
to remember, but without avail. 


Just about 24 hours after he was stung his memory re- 
turned. Those 24 hours of his life to him are blank. Did 
the sting cause the trouble? or what, in your opinion, was 
the cause ? 

I have made diligent inquiry as to whether he could 
have been stunned or bruisedin any way. There were no 
signs on the body of having been hurt in any way. A slight 
soreness was felt in the back of the neck and shoulders. He 
went to sleep in the forenoon, and when he awoke he was 
himself. 

We are all anxious to have your opinion on this case. 

IOWA. 

ANSWER.—The case is a remarkable one, but by no 
means without a parallel. Every now and tnen we hear of 
some one who seems to lose his identity, perhaps wandering 
away from home and friends, then after atime resuming 
his former identity, but with no recollection of what trans- 
pired during the time when he was not his usual self. Some- 
times a person of that kind may be lost for years, and 
sometimes the mental machinery may be out of running 
order foronly 2or3 hours. It is not impossible that in the 
present case there might have been the same lapse if the 
patient had not been stung at all. He was stung before 
noon, suffered from the pain, but recovered from it and did 
a half-day’s work before the mental trouble occurred. If 
the trouble came on 5 or 6 hours after the sting occurred, 
might it not have been just the sameif it came on 24 hours, 
a week, or a year after the sting, and had the sting really 
anything to do with it? Yetit may not be wise to say the 
sting had nothing to do with the mental difficulty; while 
not being responsible for the trouble it may have been the 
‘last straw that broke the camel’s back,”’ in which case it 
might be called the exciting cause, although a dozen such 
stings at another time might have no effect of the kind 


whatever. 
+e - 


Sweet Clover Seed—When to Sow It 


Have you any sweet clover seed for sale ? 
is the price per pound by mail? 
—in the spring or fall? 


If so, what 
When is the time to sow it 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWER.—I have no seed for sale, and don’t know 
where you can get it, unless you want the yellow kind, and 
by looking back you will see that Mrs. Amos advertises 
that. You can sow fall or spring, but sowing this fall will 
gain nothing over sowing next spring, for the fall sowing 
will not come up till the next spring. 


_ _ <2 ———_—__—__- 


Shaken Swarms or Increase by Dividing—Putting on a 
Second Super 


My experience with bees extends only 2 years back, and 
the longer I keep them the more interested I become in 
them, and the less I find out 1 know about them. I have 16 
colonies now. This year was an unusual one for excessive 
swarming. I got 5 swarms from 2 colonies. 

1. Ihave read some about shaking swarms, but I don’t 
quite understand it. How can a person dividea colony of 
bees and prevent them from swarming ? 

2. Is there any way one can make a new swarm produce 
honey in the supers before they get all of the brood-cham- 
ber full? What cana person dotoinduce them to store 
honey in the supers ? 

3. I have several colonies (this year’s swarms) that have 
their brood-chambers all full of honey and brood, but they 
don’t seem to want to go to work in the supers. Just a few 
crawl around in the supers, and we have fine, sunny 
weather every day. I have always been told by old bee- 
keepers that the new swarm is the one that stores the sur- 
plus honey that year, but I have never yet had a pound of 
honey from a new swarm. About all they will do is to fill 
their brood-chambers, and by that time fall weather has set 
in, and the honey season is over. My experience has also 
been that the old swarm, or last year’s colony, is the one 
that gives me the surplus. 

4. Last year I hadacolony that filled one super nearly 
full of honey, so I was advised to put on another empty su- 
per between the full super and the brood-chamber, and that 
the bees would go up into the upper super and finish cap- 
ping that over before they went to work in the lower super, 
But about a week after I went to look at them, and, behold, 
all the honey from the upper super was gone. What had 
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become of it? They did not put it in the lowersuper. That 
was one experience. This year I had a colony with the su- 
per nearly full of honey, and instead of putting the empty 
super between it and the brood-chamber I put it on top of 
the super that was nearly full. I have been watching them 
ever since, and they just simply stopped storing any more 
honey, either in the super that was nearly full, or in the 
empty one thatI puton; but instead began to put bee- 
bread in some of the empty cells, and I believe if I had left 
both supers on the queen would have gone up and laid some 
eggs in them. 

5. If a person has an out-apiary, which I expect to have 
next year, howcan he manage that and get the swarms if 
he is not on the ground all the time ? OREGON. 


ANSWERS.—1. When you shake a swarm, it is a good 
deal like natural swarming, and ought to prevent swarm- 
ing just as much asa natural swarm. When a natural 
swarm issues, part of the bees go with the old queen, and 
you can imitate that very closely when you shake a swarm, 
Simply take from the hive all the combs, taking with the 
combs enough bees to take care of the brood, making sure 
to leave the queen in the hive on the old stand, put the 
combs of brood with adhering bees in a new hive on a new 
stand, and that’s all there is to making a shaken swarm. 
You see you have on the old stand just what you have in a 
natural swarm, with the advantage that you have a// the 
field-bees in your artificial swarm ; at least you will have 
all of them within a day or so, for the field-bees that leave 
the hive on the new stand will for a day or so return to the 
old stand and join the swarm. 

2. The instinct of the bee obliges it to take care of its 
own nest first thing, and yet, after it has started its brood- 
nest and the queen has begun laying there if you put on 
the hive a super in which the bees had begun storing before 
they swarmed. they will store honey in the super at the 
same time they are working in the brood-chamber, provided, 
of course, that they are gathering enough to work in both 
places. 

3. If bees are to storein the supers, there must be nectar 
coming in from the fields, and it is just possible that in 
some cases there was not enough to be had in the fields, so 
of course they would not store any surplus. Let me tell you 
one thing you can do that will make the swarm stronger, 
and so make more sure of its storing surplus: If there bea 
somewhat even division of forces, it may be that neither the 
swarm nor the mother colony will get enough from the 
fields to do super-work, but if one of them be made extra- 
strong it may be able to do surplus work. So when you hive 
the swarm, set it on the old stand, putting the old colony 
close beside it facing the same way. Then a week later 
move the old hive to an entirely new place. The result of 
that will be a large accession of bees to the swarm, for all 
the field-bees that belong to the old hive, when they return 
from gathering in the fields, will go straight to the spot 
they have been used to, and not finding their own hive 
there they will join the swarm. 


_ 4. The advice to put the empty super under the one that 
is nearly full is all right if you are pretty sure the bees will 
keep on storing ; otherwise it is better to put the empty su- 
per on top, unless, indeed, you think there will be no more 
storing, and then no empty super should be given at all. In 
the first case you mention (the bees carrying the honey 
down from the raised super), the bees most likely carried 
the honey down into the brood-chamber. In the second 
case, with the empty super above, they stopped work simply 
because they had nothing more todo. The trouble was the 
same in each case, viz.: the stoppage of the honey harvest. 
And there’s nothing you can do, nor that the bees can do, 
to make matters better when the flowers have ceased to 
yield nectar. 

5. Perhaps there is nothing better you can do than to get 
ahead of the bees, and shake swarms at least a little before 
they have a chance to swarm naturally. 


——- << o«______ 


Tiering Two Weak Colonies for Wintering 


1. In the event of colonies not being strong enough for 
wintering, is it a good plan to tier2 hives with a zinc-board 
between them, thus allowing the combined heat to keep the 
bees warm enough—the wintering to be outdoors? I have 
some good queens and I dislike very much to destroy them 
in the event of the necessity of uniting. 


2. Is it too late now (Aug. 10) for a virgin queen tocom- 
mence laying and breed sufficiently to make a good colony 
for wintering ? She comes from a $2 red-clover (?) strain. 

3. Is it safe to put bees in winter quarters without a full 
complement of filled frames? It seemsto me that if 6 
frames had the winter supply, or possibly 5, filled by the 
incomplete number of bees, the plain division-board moved 
close to the frames and a small sack filled with plauer-shav- 
ings or leaves placed tightly in the vacant place in the 
hive, it might result favorably. AmIrightinthis? [am 
feeding to stimulate brood-rearing, but I fear the time is 
too short to get strong colonies this poor year. 

ILLINOIS. 

ANSWERS.—1. I’ve been sitting for some time, chin in 
hand and elbow on knee, trying to think how to answer 
that question. If I say yes, and everything comes out all 
right, yon will have 2 colonies next spring instead of 1, and 
very likely you’d rather have 2 weak ones than 1 strong 
one. But if you unite in the usual way, you will be surer of 
their living, and it is better to have 1 live colony than 2 
dead ones. Something depends upon the strength of the 
colonies. If they would make no more than a fair colony 
when united, then it will probably be better to unite. If 
stronger than this it might be well to try the tiering. An- 
other thing to be conridered is the risk of queens. Some 
have succeeded with colonies thus tiered in spring, while 
others have had one of the queens killed. Some have 
thought that such killing is more likely to occur if the bees 
are hybrids. But all this round-about talk will bardly blind 
you to the fact that I really don’t know what is the right 
answer to your question. 

2. Not too late, provided she has bees enough to cover 
about 3 combs, and there is enough pasturage for them to 
keep gathering till the middle of October. If pasturage is 
lacking, you must feed. 

3. Yes; some think it is even better to take out one or 
more frames, all the time provided there be no scarcity of 
stores, and you are speaking of ‘ filled frames.’’ Six frames 
ought to accommodate a very strong colony. The ‘* poor 
year’’ can hardly be considered in the case, if you feed to 
make up for it. 

I thank you heartily for your kind words in a letter ac- 
companying these questions. 


— 





Wiring or Splinting Shallow Frames—Shallow or Deep 
Supers for Comb Honey ?—Fall Combs for 
Spring Building Up of Colonies 


1. Would you advise wiring or putting splints in shal- 
low extracting-frames (53<-inches deep), or would they be as 
well without wire or splints ? 

2. Would you advise using shallow extracting-supers, 
or deep supers, when running for comb honey? If deep su- 
pers, tell your objection to shallow ones ? 

3. Do you think itis better to run for both comb and 
extracted honey on the same hive ? 

4. Where do you get frames full of comb to build up 
colonies in the spring, as you say you get your colonies 2or 
3 stories high? And when the honey-flow comes you re- 
duce them to one story, and put on supers; then what do 
you do with hive-bodies full of comb when you puton su- 
pers, or have you a different way of manipulating in spring? 

MIssourRI. 


ANSWERS.—1. You can get along without any sort of 
support for the foundation by being more careful in hand- 
ling the frames and taking a little more time with the ex- 
tractor, especially while the combs are new. The time of 
putting in the supports must be figured against the extra 
time of manipulation without supports. On the whole, I 
think I would rather have the supports, especially as the 
time of putting them in may be in winter, and the extra 
time of handling the combs comes at a busy time. . 

2. I don’t know of any objection to the shallow extract- 
ing supers except that the combs cannot be used inter- 
changeably with those in the brood-chamber. If I were run- 
ning for extracted honey, I think I should prefer the shal- 
low super. Fortunately, the case is one in which you can 
experiment without much trouble. Try part of each. If 
you find you like better the shallow, there will be no trouble 
afterward in having more shallow combs and using the 
deep ones all in brood.chambers, especially as you probably 
will want more brood-combs as the years go by. If you find 
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you like the deep combs better, you will find no trouble af- 
terward in using the few shallow supers along with the 
deep ones. I don’t see that running also for comb honey 
makes any particular difference in the case, unless it be 
that you think there is a possibility afterward of running 
entirely for comb honey, andif there be such a possibility 
then you should have no shallow supers. 

3. I don’t know. I feel pretty sure it isn’t best for me; 
but under different circumstances I might prefer it. 

4. Before the harvest no colony ever needs more than 2 
stories, and a good many of them need only one. So you 
see I don’t need an extra story for each colony. Some, how- 
ever, that do not need an extra story will have one all the 
same, partly as a precautionary measure, allowing them the 
chance of using the extra room should they need it, and 
partly for the sake of having the bees take care of the idle 
combs. When the time eomes to reduce all to one story and 
put on supers, the extra stories—some of them—will be 
piled up several stories high, over and under colonies that 
are rather weak and are allowed to build up, and some of 
them will be used in starting nuclei and new colonies. 
Some of them will be needed to be filled with honey, so as 
to have combs sealed solid full to be used wherever ueeded 
the following spring, and sometimes a story filled with 
empty frames will be allowed tostand until the worms begin 
work in them, and then I wish I had been a better bee- 
keaper so as not to allow such things to happen. Some col- 
onies will be lost in winter and spring, and some will be 
doubled up in spring, some empty combs will be taken from 
the hives in exchange for the surplus combs saved over and 
in these ways there will be enough combs to furnish the 
extra stories needed in the spring to begin over again the 


year’s round. 
oo 


Bees Using the Old Comb 


I put bees in a Danzenbaker hive in 1°05; in 1906 they 
swarmed, and in June they hatched out the first crop of 
bees. Will they continue to use the old comb, or should 
that be taken out? If so, when—or will they continue to 
use it? MISSISSIPPI. 


ANSWER.—Your question, practically, is whether comb 
needs renewing after a certain length of time, or whether 
the bees will continue to use it after it is several years old. 
It has been proven very satisfactorily that the continual use 
of combs by the bees for a number of years does not cause 
deterioration so as to make it advisable to renew the comb. 
Indeed, I have in my own apiary combs a third of a century 
in use, and the bees use them just as well as ever. I am not 
sure whether I fully understand what you mean by that 
‘“*first crop of bees.””’ When a swarm is hived, the queen 
begins laying very soon, and 2! days after the first eg: is 
laid the first young bee will emerge from its cell, and there 
will -be a constant emerging of young bees from that time 
all the time until breeding stops in the fall, so it will hardly 
do to say that there is auy “‘ crop of bees “‘ in the case. 
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Bees Superseding Queens 


I had a prime swarm issue June 15, introduced a 
shipped queen July 6, and when I took the old queen out I 
cut out 2 ripe qneen-cells, and introdnced the new queen. 
In-15 days I found 3 new queen-cells ready to seal. Will 
you please give me the cause of this ? VIRGINIA. 


ANSWER.—There was probably nothing out of the usual 
course of events. The regular thing is for every queen to 
be superseded when 2 or 3 years old, and the time for super- 
seding is usually toward the close of the harvest, although 
it may be more commonly than supposed right after swarm- 
ing. June 15 you hived a prime swarm, and, the queen 
being old enough to be superseded, the bees started 2 queen- 
cells not many days after being hived, and if they had not 
been disturbed there would have been a young queen from 
one of these to supersede the old one. But you cut out these 
cells July 6, at the same time removing the old queen and 
introducing the new. ‘Then as soon as the new queen had 
fairly got to laying, or about a week after you had put her 
into the hive, 2 more queen-cells were started, which you 
later found ready to seal. On just what grounds the bees 
based their reasons for starting these cells I don’t know. It 
may be that there was still left the old feeling that it was 


necessary to supersede the queen, for conditions had hardly 
changed enough to take that idea out of their heads. But 
it isacommon thing—probably much more common than 
generally supposed—for queen-cells to be started when a 
new queen isintroduced. The bees have been without a 
laying queen—the queen in thecage is not to them a laying 
queen—she doesn’t lay what seems tothem a satisfactory 
number of eggs for some days after getting out of the cage, 
and what more natural than that the bees should think her 
a proper subject for supersedure ? But before there is time 
for a young queen to emerge, the queen gets back to her 
full quota of eggs, and the bees decide that she is to con- 
tinue in office. At any rate, itis the common thing for 
queen-cells to be started as they were in this case, and then 
to be destroyed before coming to maturity. 
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Queenless Colony 


I will call your attention tomy robbing question on 
page 671. I did as you told me, and was very successful. 
The robbing stopped, and the queen laid nicely, but they 
had a few queen-cells which I cut out, and a few days later 
I opened the hive again and found the colony queenless. 

1. Was it a mistake to cut out the queen-cells? 


* 


2. Is it worth while to introduce another queen ? 
3. What was the cause of the colony becoming queen- 
less ? and of so many qneen-cells in the hive? 

All the bee-keepers who saw my queen said I had a very 
nice one, and robbing was surely stopped 4 weeks before the 
queen was lost. PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. If there was no mistake about a good 
queen being in the hive, it was allright to cut out the 
queen-cells. If no queen, then another could be reared from 
one of the cells. 

2. Under all the cireumstances like enough it would_be 
as well to break up the colony and unite with others. 

3. It is not entirely clear just when the colony became 
queenless. Possibly the robbers may have been the guilty 
parties, and it is possible the queen may have been acci’ 
dentally killed when you had the hive open. The queen- 
cells would naturally be built on the death of the queen. It 
would also be nothing very unusual for queen-cells to be 
built upon the commotion raised by robbing. 


Northern California Convention 


The Northern California Bbee-Keepers’ Association is the 
name of an organization which was formed at a meeting held 
at the Court House in Sacramento last Saturday. Quite a 
number of the prominent apiarists of northern California 
were present at the meeting, and all of them signed the roll of 
membership. The objects of the organization, as indicated in 
a resolution adopted, are the mutual benefit of the members, 
the advancement of the industry, the purchase of supplies, 
and the marketing of the product. 

The meeting was called to order by B. B. Hogaboom, of 
Elk Grove, who was chosen temporary chairman, with Charles 
F. Lewis, of Oak Park, as Secretary. Mr. Hogaboom stated 
that the meeting had been called for the purpose of effecting 
an organization of the bee-keepers of the northern part of the 
State, provided that should prove to be the sense of the 
meeting. On motion of Mr Stephenson, a list of the names 
of those present was made, together with the number of colo- 
nies represented, with the following result : 


Irvin Myers, Franklin Jay Lewis and Charles F. Lewis, 
250 colonies for comb and 250 for extracted; Lester B. John- 
son, 250 extracted ; J. D. Baker. 100 comb and 1,000 extracted; 
G. W. Stephenson, 12 comb; Thomas J Stephenson, 100 comb; 
B B. Hogaboom, 315 comh; H. M. Tyler, 250 comb; J. W. 
McDonald, 40 extracted; W. H. Baker, 80 extracted. There 
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were represented a total of 1,277 colonies for comb honey and 
1,370 colonies for extracted, making a total of 2,647 colomes 
of bees. This represents but a small portion of the bee-keep- 
ing interests of northern California, but there is no doubt that 
many of the other apiarists will come into the organization 
now that it has been formed. A number, indeed, have ex- 
pressed their intention of doing so. 

The general idea of those present was that organization 
would prove of great benefit to the industry in this section of 
the State, as it has in other places. It is proposed to collect 
the product of the members in warehouses in several places 
provided with good transportation facilities. The honey could 
then be marketed on warehouse receipts, and better prices be 
obtained for carload lots than when the bee-keepers sell their 
output individually and in small lots. It is possible that later 
on @ manager may be chosen to take charge of the marketing 
of the crop, the purchase of supplies and other business mat- 
ters. The sentiment of the memnhers is now, however, that it 
is too soon to take such a step. This is a detail which will ar- 
range itself when the organization is in full working order 
and stronger than itis now. .” 

The nature of the proposed organization was very fully 
discussed, the principal speakers being B. B. Hogaboom, F. 
Jay Lewis, Mr. Stephenson and others. John M. Rankin, 
United States Special Agent in Apiculture, Bureau of Ento- 
mology, stationed at Chico, was present and made a very in- 
teresting talk. He advised the bee-keepers by all means to 
organize, and assisted very materially in perfecting the or- 
ganization. 

It was decided that the local association should affiliate 
with the National Bee-Keepers’ Association. The dues were 
fixed at $1 per year, half of which goes for membership in the 
National Association. 

Election of officers resulted in the choice of the following: 
Ff. Jay Lewis, President; B. B. Hogaboom, Vice-President ; 
Charles F. Lewis, Secretary and Treasurer. These, with Les- 
ter B. Johnson and J. W. McDonald, will serve as directors. 
They were instructed by the meeting to draw up a constitu- 
tion and by-laws, to be presented at the next meeting. 


Honey Crop IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Conversation among those present developed the fact that 
the honey crop of the northern part of the State prom- 
ised to be a very good one. On account of the unusual dura- 
tion of the rains and the coolness of the season up to very re- 
cently, the crop will be about a month late, but prospects are 
that it will be satisfactory as regards both quantity and qual- 
ity. Charles F. Lewis, Secretary of the Association, states 
that a failure of the honey crop of this section of the State 
has never been known. It is sometimes necessary to feed the 
bees during the early part of the season, as has been the case 
in some instances this year, but the final outcome is nearly al- 
ways about the same. 

Last year the honey output of Calirornia was a record- 
breaker, being over 10,000,000 pounds. The 1906 crop will be 
very much shorter. In fact, grave fears are expressed as to 
their being any crop in the southern part of the State. The 
continued wet weather has put the bees back about a month, 
and they can not make this up in the south as they can in the 
northern part of the State. Most of the. honey in Ventura 
and other southern counties is stored in the month of May or 
not atall. This year there was very little in that month. At 
present it is too early to estimate the probable output of the 
State. Conditions have improved very greatly within the past 
few weeks, and it is possible that earlier forecasts may prove 
to be somewhat under the actual output.—California Fruit- 
Grower, of June 30, 1906. 





NATIONAL AT CHICAGO 





Report of the 36th Annual Convention of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association, held in 
Chicago, Ill., Dec, 19, 20 and 21, 1905 


(Continued from page 671.) 
Mr. E. T. Abbott then addressed the convention as: fol- 


lows: 
POULTRY-KEEPING FOR THE BEE-KEEPER 
I want to say that I haven’t any paper, neither do I 


intend to give you the kind of poultry talk that you hear 
every day. When Mr. Hutchinson asked me to take some 


part in the progam down in Texas, I suggested that he put 
me on for this talk instead of some bee-keeping talk that I 
had been talking all these years. This poultry talk of mine 
is not along the usual lines, and I do not know but what 
it would be just as well if I didn’t give it all. I will talk 
just a little while along the lines I usually talk, and if you 
don’t like that kind of thing we can easily enough change 
off. I remember Mr. Root heard me on this poultry talk 
once down in Missouri. He came in and sat down in front 
of me and dropped his head down, and put his hand over 
his eyes and looked fearfully discouraged, and I didn’t 
know but what he was going to cry. Some time after- 
wards he straightened up. He said afterwards that it wasn’t 
the kind of talk he was expecting, just as though I could 
teach A. I. Root anything about bees. 

Poultry is a broad subject; it is much broader than you 
can discuss in one evening. There were two or three 
old hens up in Wisconsin, that got under a pair of stairs and 
began to scratch and scratch around the leaves and dirt, 
and after a while they scratched up some several thousand 
dollars, and the money was found and it got into the papers. 
I do not know whether or not you read it, but it was in 
every newspaper, almost, in the United States. Now, hens 
have been scratching up money all these years, which amounts 
in Missouri, I think, to something like forty millions every 
year; in other States they have been scratching up equal 
amounts, and nothing has been said about it. We have 
been looking all these years for something we could do in 
connection with bee-keeping. I will tell you what I do. 
I milk a Jersey cow and keep some fine poultry, and have 
for years, and I have been advocating that inbreeding for 
10 or 15 years. When I first began to advocate it, like 
Mr. Holtermann, they said I was upside down, and I was 
talking nonsense, but I went on until I had some of the 
finest golden Wyandottes I ever had in my life, the most 
perfectly marked. The boys thought they were such a good 
mark for marksmanship that they killed them off. 

The first secret of success is to know how, and in order 
to know how you have to study the hen. She is a peculiar 
creature. She has had but little study. The reason has 
been that men inherited a theory that in order to make poul- 
try a success they must turn it over to the women, and as the 
women didn’t know much they wouldn’t expect them to ac- 
complish much; it was a kind of a small, one-horse business 
and the woman was a kind of a small, one-horse affair, 
and it could all be turned over to her and it would be one- 
horse all the way through. The man didn’t have much in- 
terest in it only when he wanted a little money to buy his 
tobacco, or to get something when he went to town, and 
then he went to the old woman’s purse and got enough to 
buy a plug of tobacco or a drink. That is about all he 
knew. 

Mr. York—That was in Missouri, wasn’t it? [Laugh- 
ter. ] 

Mr. Abbott—No, sir; all over. 

The great secret of success in keeping poultry is to 
make the poultry comfortable. I want to give you some good 
rules that will work out in practice. Now in order to make 
a hen comfortable, the conditions and surroundings must be 
such as are adapted to hens. Some people think a hen 
has no feeling; they think it isn’t an animal; it is a kind of 
automatic machine to grind out eggs and to eat for Sunday 
dinners; but there is a vast deal more to a hen. If you 
expect to get eggs—and that is all hens are worth—that is 
what there is in a hen, is eggs—if you can’t get eggs out of 
the hen you can’t get anything out. In order to get eggs 
out of the hens you must put eggs in. You can’t get any- 
thing out of a hen you don’t put into her. You put it in 
in the form of feed, and take it out in the form 
of eggs. And the food must be first, enough to nour- 
ish the hen’s vital energy, and to build it up; and then 
there must be sufficient superabundance of food to make 
eggs, and eggs should always be in a hen, so that you have 
a circle. You feed a hen eggs in food, and the hen gives 
you other hens in eggs, and the circle keeps going around 
and around, but you must supply fuel to run the machine. 
There has to be eggs put into the hens and then you will 
get eggs out of the hens. 

Somebody in “Gleanings” said: “Gleanings” always has 
things in it that are so, and things very wise, and sometimes, 
a small illustration. There was an old man, who, in his 


condemnation of his poultry business, said he had hatched 
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320 chickens and only raised 200. Now, a man who doesn’t 
know any more about raising chickens and hens than that, 
ought not to go in the business. He ought to keep out 
of the poultry business and go to something else. Now. | 
say you must make the poultry comfortable and the first 
essential of comfort is a comfortable home in which th 
poultry can live. I experimented a little the winter before 
last to see if it were possible to increase the egg-production, 
and have a simple house that was inexpensive. I prepared 
the roost so that I could drop a curtain right down in front 
of it. They say hens should have air. I believe they should 
have some air. Every night I went out to my biddies, just 
like the mother puts the babies to bed; I went out with the 
lantern, and found them all lined up on the roost in a ni 

row, and they would talk to me, and I would pull down 
the curtain and they would stay there perfectly quiet till | 
went out in the morning; and in the morning one old hen 
was the first one to begin, and she would talk in hen fashion 
and get down off the roost ready for her food. I don't 
suppose they knew any different, and I don’t suppose they 
appreciated it. The fool hen hasn’t got sense enough to 
know when she is warm, but every day she laid an egg. 
The average farmer expects a hen to lay eggs under average 
conditions. I presume in Illinois 9-10 of the hens roost 
in trees, and 9-10 of the men think hers ought to roost 
about 40 feet, more or less, from the ground in the tree: 
and when the mercury is down 20 degrees below zero, that 
she ought to come out of the tree and hunt around in the 
snow for a dry place and lay an egg as a return for the 
kindly treatment she gets! Do you know what I would do 
if I was a hen and got that kind of treatment? I would 
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swear by the eternals I would never lay an egg. You can't 
expect the hen to lay under such conditions. She couldn't 
lay if she wanted to, for it takes all of the hen’s vital 
energy to keep herself warm and live, and she hasn't any 
extra vital energy for eggs. 

Then a wurd about the hen-roost. The old-fashioned 
roost was built up on an angle of 45 degrees, and the 
poles ran: one above the other. In the evening when the 
hens went to roost those poles were loose at one end or 
the other, and, of course, if they are loose like that at both 
ends every hen will like the middle best; and every hen 
wanted to get on the top pole. Hens are a good deal like 
men, they want to get on the top pole, and when they are 
trying to get there they don’t care a continental whom they 
knock off. And so the hens start up one after the other, 
climbing up one on top of another, and you hear them 
squealing and screeching, and all sorts of noises, and it 
takes the hens from one to two hours to get settled down, 
every time. Now, that kind of roost is not the kind of 
roost to build. The hen-roost ought to be on the level, 
just as all men ought to be on the level. If I could get the 
men reduced to. proper hen-roost style I would accomplish 
more for humanity than anything else. We are always try- 


ing to climb up above some other. If we all had roosts and had 
to come home at night and get down on a level, can’t you 
imagine what it would mean for humanity? 

Now, then, if you want a hen to lay eggs you must keep 

her comfortable all the time, and I will tell you one of the 
things you must do. The average farmer likes a chicken for din 
ner. He doesn’t have to cook it, he doesn’t have to pick it; and 
he doesn’t care how much his wife has to work on Sunday, if he 
can go out to the corner and tell yarns and chew and smoke and 
have a good time, and come back at half past one or two o'clock 
with half a dozen of his neighbors and have a good chicken 
for dinner and have a good, jolly time. He always wants 
a chicken for Sunday, but he never thinks of catching that 
chicken He never thinks about getting the chicken ready. 
3ut Sunday comes and he Well, we better have a 
chicken to-day; John Smith coming over from the store 
with me, and I think we better have a chicken. 
Well, mother says, it is all right; she don’t want to cross 
him; she knows what will She goes out; and every 
farmer in the country has two or three dogs—a little dog, 
a big dog and a dog between; the old lady picks out the 
chicken and says to the boy, “Do you see that old, yaller- 
legged hen; I want her for dinner.” The boy says, “All 
right, I’ll have the chicken.” And he blows a whistle. The 
little dog comes, and he says, “Sick him, Tige. Do you see 
that hen.” The hen starts, the boy starts, and the dog starts. 
Did you ever know one dog to start without all the other 
dogs joining with him? The middle dog joins in and the 
big dog and they run through the orchard, and through 
the barn, and through the cow-shed, and then run back and 
forth, and finally the old man joins in the chase, and the 
old woman comes rushing out, and the little dog is hot on 
the trail. and the hen comes to the fence, and she tries to go 
through a crack in it, and the old woman grabs the hen by 
the legs, and she whirls around, and she takes hold of the 
hen by the head and goes “whizz.” 

I take what she has done seriously. She has spoiled 
one hen for Sunday dinner, because a hen that is chased 
that way isn’t fit to eat; and while the chase was going 
on, do you know what she has done with the rest of the 
hens in the place? There is the old hen looking out from 
behind a box, and there is the old rooster over there that 
looks out and cackles. Now if they have 300 hens they 
have done something more, they have lost 300 eggs, for a 
hen has the most delicate, nervous organism of any animal, 
almost, in existence, and under such circumstances she can 
not lay eggs. She won't stop right away, but that will be 
because she can’t. If the farmer had 300 hens, the Sunday 
dinner has cost him 300 eggs, and if they are worth a cent 
a piece, he has paid $3 for the hen he had on Sunday that 
was not fit to eat. 

The way to kill a hen, if you must kill them—I hate to 
kill my chickens—is to take her quietly off the roost in the 
morning, and when it is daylight, cut her head squarely off 
and drop her into a barrel out of sight and cover her up. 
My printing shop is right next to the hotel and they have 
chicken every day for dinner. Two brawny women come 
down there and they take those chickens and hack their heads 
off, and thrash them around in such a cruel way that it 
makes the chills run over me, and I feel sometimes as though 
I will never eat another chicken 

Now about the diseases of poultry. When I used to 
lecture in the Farmers’ Institute they were always asking 
me about the diseases. There is only about one disease in 
poultry that is very dangerous. About the only disease we 
have in Missouri is roop; that is, the catarrh of the head, 
and it gets more aggravated until it gets into the lungs, and 
finally into the blood, and poisons the hen so that she is 
really not fit te eat: but if taken at the proper time it can be 
very easily cured. I can tell you how to cure roop. I say 
it is a disease of the lungs and bronchial tubes, and about the 
only way to treat it is wholesale. You can’t afford to doctor 
single hens unless they are valuable, _ 

You find the hens are getting diseased, and the way to 
tell is if they are snuffing. They call it pip, sometimes. 
You hear it on the roost at night. That is the danger signal. 
You want to get busy. Get you some sulphur and a kettle, 
and put some coals in it. Have your hen-house reasonably 
tight, and when your hens all get to roost put the kettle 
in the center of the house where you won't burn it up, and 
throw about half a pound of sulphur onto those coals, 
then go out, unless you feel the necessity of the treatment 
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were represented a total of 1,277 colonies for comb honey and 
1,370 colonies for extracted, making a total of 2,647 colonies 
of bees. This represents but a small portion of the bee-keep- 
ing interests of northern California, but there is no doubt that 
many of the other apiarists will come into the organization 
now that it has been formed. A number, indeed, have ex- 
pressed their intention of doing so. 

The general idea of those present was that organization 
would prove of great benefit to the industry in this section of 
the State, as it has in other places. It is proposed to collect 
the product of the members in warehouses in several places 
provided with good transportation facilities. The honey could 
then be marketed on warehouse receipts, and better prices be 
obtained for carload lots than when the bee-keepers sell their 
output individually and in small lots. It is possible that later 
on @ manager may be chosen to take charge of the marketing 
»f the crop, the purchase of supplies and other business mat- 
ters. The sentiment of the memhers is now, however, that it 
is too soon to take such a step. This is a detail which will ar- 
range itself when the organization is in full working order 
and stronger than itis now. .” 

The nature of the proposed organization was very fully 
discussed, the principal speakers being B. B. Hogaboom, F. 
Jay Lewis, Mr. Stephenson and others. John M. Rankin, 
United States Special Agent in Apiculture, Bureau of Ento- 
mology, stationed at Chico, was present and made a very in- 
teresting talk. He advised the bee-keepers by all means to 
organize, and assisted very materially in perfecting the or- 
ganization. 

It was decided that the local association should affiliate 
with the National Bee-Keepers’ Association. The dues were 
fixed at $1 per year, half of which goes for membership in the 
National Association. 

Election of officers resulted in the choice of the following: 
F. Jay Lewis, President; B. B. Hogaboom, Vice-President ; 
Charles F. Lewis, Secretary and Treasurer. These, with Les- 
ter B. Johnson and J. W. McDonald, will serve as directors. 
They were instructed by the meeting to draw up a constitu- 
tion and by-laws, to be presented at the next meeting. 


Honery Crop IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Conversation among those present developed the fact that 
the honey crop of the northern part of the State prom- 
ised to be a very good one. On account of the unusual dura- 
tion of the rains and the coolness of the season up to very re- 
cently, the crop will be about a month late, but prospects are 
that it will be satisfactory as regards both quantity and qual- 
ity. Charles F. Lewis, Secretary of the Association, states 
that a failure of the honey crop of this section of the State 
has never been known. It is sometimes necessary to feed the 
bees during the early part of the season, as has been the case 
in some instances this year, but the final outcome is nearly al- 
ways about the same. 

Last year the honey output of Calirornia was a record- 
breaker, being over 10,000,000 pounds. The 1906 crop will be 
very much shorter. In fact, grave fears are expressed as to 
their being any crop in the southern part of the State. The 
continued wet weather has put the bees back about a month, 
and they can not make this up in the south as they can in the 
northern part of the State. Most of the. honey in Ventura 
and other southern counties is stored in the month of May or 
not atall. This year there was very little in that month. At 
present it is too early to estimate the probable output of the 
State. Conditions have improved very greatly within the past 
few weeks, and it is possible that earlier forecasts may prove 
to be somewhat under the actual output.—California Fruit- 
Grower, of June 30, 1906. 
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(Continued from page 671.) 
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lows: 


POULTRY-KEEPING FOR THE BEE-KEEPER 


_ I want to say that I haven’t any paper, neither do I 
intend to give you the kind of poultry talk that you hear 
every day. When Mr. Hutchinson asked me to take some 


Abbott then addressed the convention as: fol- 


part in the progam down in Texas, I suggested that he put 
me on for this talk instead of some bee-keeping talk that I 
had been talking all these years. This poultry talk of mine 
is not along the usual lines, and I do not know but what 
it would be just as well if I didn’t give it all. I will talk 
just a little while along the lines I usually talk, and if you 
don’t like that kind of thing we can easily enough change 
off. I remember Mr. Root heard me on this poultry talk 
once down in Missouri. He came in and sat down in front 
of me and dropped his head down, and put his hand over 
his eyes and looked fearfully discouraged, and I didn’t 
know but what he was going to cry. Some time after- 
wards he straightened up. He said afterwards that it wasn’t 
the kind of talk he was expecting, just as though I could 
teach A. I. Root anything about bees. 

Poultry is a broad subject; it is much broader than you 
can discuss in one evening. There were two or three 
old hens up in Wisconsin, that got under a pair of stairs and 
began to scratch and scratch around the leaves and dirt, 
and after a while they scratched up some several thousand 
dollars, and the money was found and it got into the papers. 
I do not know whether or not you read it, but it was in 
every newspaper, almost, in the United States. Now, hens 
have been scratching up money all these years, which amounts 
in Missouri, I think, to something like forty millions every 
year; in other States they have been scratching up equal 
amounts, and nothing has been said about it. We have 
been looking all these years for something we could do in 
connection with bee-keeping. I will tell you what I do. 
I milk a Jersey cow and keep some fine poultry, and have 
for years, and I have been advocating that inbreeding for 
10 or 15 years. When I first began to advocate it, like 
Mr. Holtermann, they said I was upside down, and I was 
talking nonsense, but I went on until I had some of the 
finest golden Wyandottes I ever had in my life, the most 
perfectly marked. The boys thought they were such a good 
mark for marksmanship that they killed them off. 

The first secret of success is to know how, and in order 
to know how you have to study the hen. She is a peculiar 
creature. She has had but little study. The reason has 
been that men inherited a theory that in order to make poul- 
try a success they must turn it over to the women, and as the 
women didn’t know much they wouldn’t expect them to ac- 
complish much; it was a kind of a small, one-horse business 
and the woman was a kind of a small, one-horse affair, 
and it could all be turned over to her and it would be one- 
horse all the way through. The man didn’t have much in- 
terest in it only when he wanted a little money to buy his 
tobacco, or to get something when he went to town, and 
then he went to the old woman’s purse and got enough to 
buy a plug of tobacco or a drink. That is about all he 
knew. 

Mr. York—That was in Missouri, wasn’t it? [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. Abbott—No, sir; all over. 

The great secret of success in keeping poultry is to 
make the poultry comfortable. I want to give you some good 
rules that will work out in practice. Now in order to make 
a hen comfortable, the conditions and surroundings must be 
such as are adapted to hens. Some people think a hen 
has no feeling; they think it isn’t an animal; it is a kind of 
automatic machine to grind out eggs and to eat for Sunday 
dinners; but there is a vast deal more to a hen. If you 
expect to get eggs—and that is all hens are worth—that is 
what there is in a hen, is eggs—if you can’t get eggs out of 
the hen you can’t get anything out. In order to get eggs 
out of the hens you must put eggs in. You can’t get any- 
thing out of a hen you don’t put into her. You put it in 
in the form of feed, and take it out in the form 
of eggs. And the food must be first, enough to nour- 
ish the lhen’s vital energy, and to build it up; and then 
there must be sufficient superabundance of food to make 
eggs, and eggs should always be in a hen, so that you have 
a circle. You feed a hen eggs in food, and the hen gives 
you other hens in eggs, and the circle keeps going around 
and around, but you must supply fuel to run the machine. 
There has to be eggs put into the hens and then you will 
get eggs out of the hens. 

Somebody in “Gleanings” said: “Gleanings” always has 
things in it that are so, and things very wise, and sometimes, 
a small illustration. There was an old man, who, in his 
condemnation of his poultry business, said he had hatched 
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320 chickens and only raised 200. Now, a man who doesn't 
know any more about raising chickens and hens than that 
ought not to go in the business. He ought to keep t 
of the poultry business and go to something else. Now, |] 
say you must make the poultry comfortable and the first 
essential of comfort is a comfortable home in which th: 
poultry can live. I experimented a little the winter before 
last to see if it were possible to increase the egg-production 
and have a simple house that was inexpensive. I prepared 
the roost so that I could drop a curtain right down in front 
of it. They say hens should have air. I believe they should 
have some air. Every night I went out to my biddies, just 
like the mother puts the babies to bed; I went out with th 
lantern, and found them all lined up on the roost in a 
row, and they would talk to me, and I would pull down 
the curtain and they would stay there perfectly quiet till | 
went out in the morning; and in the morning one old hen 
was the first one to begin, and she would talk in hen fashion 
and get down off the roost ready for her food I don’t 
suppose they knew any different, and I don’t suppose they 
appreciated it. The fool hen hasn’t got sense enough to 
know when she is warm, but every day she laid an egg. 
The average farmer expects a hen to lay eggs under average 
conditions. I presume in Illinois 9-10 of the hens roo 
in trees, and 9-10 of the men think hers ought to roost 
about 40 feet, more or less, from the ground in the 
and when the mercury is down 20 degrees below zero. tl 
she ought to come out of the tree and hunt around in the 
snow for a dry place and lay an egg as a return for the 
kindly treatment she gets! Do you know what I would do 
if I was a hen and got that kind of treatment? I would 
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swear by the eternals I would never lay an egg. You can’t 
expect the hen to lay under such conditions. She couldn't 
lay if she wanted to, for it takes all of the hen’s vital 
energy to keep herself warm and live, and she hasn't any 
extra vital energy for eggs. 

Then a word about the hen-roost. The old-fashioned 
roost was built up on an angle of 45 degrees, and the 
poles ran one above the other. In the evening when the 
hens went to roost those poles were loose at one end or 
the other, and, of course, if they are loose like that at both 
ends every hen will like the middle best; and every hen 
wanted to get on the top pole. Hens are a good deal like 
men, they want to get on the top pole, and when they are 
trying to get there they don’t care a continental whom they 
knock off. And so the hens start up one after the other, 
climbing up one on top of another, and you hear them 
squealing and screeching, and all sorts of noises, and it 
takes the hens from one to two hours to get settled down, 
every time. Now, that kind of roost is not the kind of 
roost to build. The hen-roost ought to be on the level, 
just as all men ought to be on the level. If I could get the 
men reduced to. proper hen-roost style I would accomplish 
more for humanity than anything else. We are always try- 





If we all had roosts and had 


ing to climb up above some other 
to come home at night and get down on a level, can’t you 


imagine what it would mean for humanity? 


Now, then, if you want n to lay eggs you must keep 


her comfortable all the time, and I will tell you one of the 
things you must do. The average farmer likes a chicken for din 
ner He doesn't have to cook it, he doesn't have to pick it; and 
he doesn’t care how much his wife has to work on Sunday, if he 
can go out to the corner and tell yarns and chew and smoke and 


have a good time, and come |! half past one or two o'clock 


with half a dozen of his neighbors and have a good chicken 


for dinner and have a good lly time. He always wants 
a chicken for Sunday, but he never thinks of catching that 
chicke1 He never thinks about getting the chicken ready 
But Sunday comes and hi ys, Well, we better have a 
chicken to-day; John Smith is coming over from the store 
with me, and I think we better have a chicken. 

Well, mother says, it is all right; she don’t want to cross 
him; she knows what will She goes out; and every 
farmer in the country has two or three dogs—a little dog, 
1 big dog and a dog betwee the old lady picks out the 


chicken and says to the b Do you see that old, yaller- 
legged hen; I want her for dinner.” The boy says, “All 
right, I’ll have the chicken.” And he blows a whistle. The 
little dog comes, and he says, “Sick him, Tige. Do you see 
that hen.” The hen starts, th« starts, and the dog starts. 
Did you ever know one dog to start without all the other 
dogs joining with him? The middle dog joins in and the 
big dog and they run through the orchard, and through 
the barn, and through the cow-shed, and then run back and 
forth, and finally the old man joins in the chase, and the 
old woman comes rushing out, and the little dog is hot on 
the trail, and the hen comes to the fence, and she tries to go 
through a crack in it, and the old woman grabs the hen by 
the legs, and she whirls around, and she takes hold of the 
hen by the head and goes “whizz.” 

I take what she has dd: seriously. She has spoiled 
one hen for Sunday dinner, because a hen that is chased 


that way isn’t fit to eat; and while the chase was going 
on, do you know what she has done with the rest of the 
hens in the place? There is the old hen looking out from 


behind a box, and there is the old rooster over there that 
looks out and cackles. Now if they have 300 hens they 
have done something more, they have lost 300 eggs, for a 
hen has the most delicate, nervous organism of any animal, 
almost, in existence, and under such circumstances she can 
not lay eggs. She won't stop right away, but that will be 
because she can’t. If the farmer had 300 hens, the Sunday 
dinner has cost him 300 eggs, and if they are worth a cent 
a piece, he has paid $3 for the hen he had on Sunday that 
was not fit to eat. 

The way to kill a hen, if you must kill them—lI hate to 
kill my chickens—is to take her quietly off the roost in the 
morning, and when it is daylight, cut her head squarely off 
and drop her into a barrel out of sight and cover her up. 
My printing shop is right next to the hotel and they have 
chicken every day for dinner. Two brawny women come 
down there and they take those chickens and hack their heads 
off, and thrash them around in such a cruel way that it 
makes the chills run over me, and I feel sometimes as though 
I will never eat another chicken 

Now about the diseases of poultry. When I used to 
lecture in the Farmers’ Institute they were always asking 
me about the diseases. There is only about one disease in 
poultry that is very dangerous. About the only disease we 
have in Missouri is roop; that is, the catarrh of the head, 
and it gets more aggravated until it gets into the lungs, and 
finally into the blood, and poisons the hen so that she is 
really not fit te eat: but if taken at the proper time it can be 
very easily cured. I can tell you how to cure roop. I say 
it is a disease of the lungs and bronchial tubes, and about the 
only way to treat it is wholesale. You can’t afford to doctor 
single hens unless they are valuable. 

You find the hens are getting diseased, and the way to 
tell is if they are snuffing. They call it pip, sometimes. 
You hear it on the roost at night. That is the danger signal. 
You want to get busy. Get you some sulphur and a@ kettle, 
and put some coals in it. Have your hen-house reasonably 
tight, and when your hens all get to roost put the kettle 
in the center of the house where you won't burn it up, and 
throw about half a pound of sulphur onto those coals, and 
then go out, unless you feel the necessity of the treatment 
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yourself; if you do, stay in; staying in 15 or 20 minutes 
will do more towards curing catarrh or any bronchial trou- 
ble that you have than all the doctor’s medicine you can 
take in a thousand years. 5 

Now you can cure your hens by treating them in that 
way in two or three nights. If it has got so bad that it 
doesn’t disappear, the best thing to do is to cure them with 
the hatchet; but don’t eat them. When they die you throw 
them over in the alley and then the rest of the hens go and 
eat them and then you kill and eat the hens. You might as 
well have eaten the other fellow at the start. Every one of 
them ought to buried out of sight, so far under ground it 
would not be possible for these diseased germs to be car- 
ried to other chickens. 

A Member—How do you kill vermin? 

Mr. Abbott—In order to kill vermin, you 
mence in time. You must not let the vermin get there. 
When you get a whole lot it is pretty hard to kill them; 
it is a serious proposition. But in order to kill the vermin 
you must put a little elbow-grease into your roosts; you 
must have your roost smooth; you must have your hen- 
house clean. Vermin hatches in the filth; they don’t hatch 
on the hens; they hatch in the filth, and find their way to 
the hens. Keep the filth out of your hen-house and you 
won't have any trouble with the vermin. : 

On motion of Dr. Miller the convention adjourned. 


must com- 


lHirp DAy—Morninc SEsSION. 
At 9:30 p. m. Pres. Dadant called the convention to or- 
der, and called for reports of committees, but none being 
ready to report, the question-box was taken up. 


SUGAR SYRUP FOR FALL FEEDING. 


“What proportion of shrinkage must be expected in food 
made of sugar and water in equal parts for fall food?” 

Mr. Acklin—Why not say one-quarter ? 

Dr. Phillips—I tried this and tested the syrup after it had 
been put in the combs; it had not been sealed, but it was in 
condition for honey. When I got through and tested the 
syrup it was 8o percent of it solid. 

Mr. Holtermann—Do I understand Dr. Phillips to mean 
not a change in the specific gravity of the syrup, but there 
is no loss in weight in storing? If you feed 10 pounds of 
syrup the colony gains 10 pounds? 

Dr. Phillips—I don’t mean that. There is a decided loss. 

Mr. Wilcox—According to his answer, isn’t there a loss 
of 20 percent, in addition to the water put in? 

Mr. Miller—You are taking half and half sugar, and 
water. When we make syrup, I think it is supposed that about 
2 pounds of water to 5 of sugar will make something of about 
the consistency of honey. 

Dr. Phillips—Honey is about 75 or 80 per cent solid. 
There is a little water of crystalization in sugar. 

Dr. Miller—If that should be straight, 2 pounds of water 
and 5 of sugar, and if you have put in 5 of water and 5 of 
sugar, when it is evaporated you have lost just 1-3. I am 
not saying this is reliable. 

Mr. Taylor—I think that is not the question. As I un- 
derstand the question, when you give the bees 10 pounds of 
sugar and as much water as you please with it, how many 
pounds of sugar are there when it is stored in the combs? 
The bees consume some, and if there is any brood, they feed 
some to the brood; and my answer would be, it depends on 
circumstances. If there is a large amount of young brood, 
the loss will be greater. If it is fed slowly the loss will be 
greater; if it is fed rapidly, and there is no brood, the loss 
will not be very great. 

Mr. Baxter—I would say this is all guess-work. 

Mr. Kilgore—As I understand the question, if I have 
a colony of bees that is almost entirely without honey at the 
time of entering winter, how much syrup at half and half 
will I have to give them? When they have manipulated it 
properly, there will be the regulation quantity in there to win- 
ter, that which we considered to be about 24 pounds, and 
according to Dr. Phillips’ test the waste would be about 
1-5. In order to have 24 pounds in a colony to enter win- 
ter we would have to feed them 30 pounds, half and half. 

Pres. Dadant—If they feed thin syrup it will still be 
thinner when in the cells for winter than if it had been fed 
thick. 


Mr. Kimmey—I am able to state I have tried with 2 





colonies, and I took 10 pounds of sugar and thoroughly mixed 
it with 10 pounds of water, and placed it in a strong colony 
to obtain capped stores for the winter colonies. With 20 
pounds of syrup I got 14 pounds of capped stores. It was 
done late in the fall after the honey-flow was stopped, as I 
thought. That was a loss of about 33% percent. 

Dr. Miller—There are two questions: I got one, and 
Brother Taylor got another. I suspect he has more nearly 
the right one than I have, and, as he says, the thing will 
vary very greatly. If you take into consideration the prac- 
tical question, it was probably intended to ask, how much 
will you have left for winter stores? It will vary accord- 
ing to circumstances, all the way from a very little loss to an 
entire loss of the whole business, if you feed it slowly enough. 
If you say you are going to feed fast, and ask how much you 
will have left, then you might get something with a definite 
answer. You feed so much, and you will have so much left, 
but be sure to put in a good deal more than you count on. 

Mr. Kimmey—This was fed to a strong colony and fed 
all at once. 

Dr. Miller—I should expect in that case of Mr. Kim- 
mey’s the bees fooled him, and were doing something on the 
sly, and got something elsewhere. 

Mr. Wheeler—A great deal depends on another point, 
and that is, what time of the year you feed. If it is in a 
warm part of the season, when a great deal of brood-rearing 
is going on, a great deal more of the syrup will go into the 
brood. 

Mr. Huffman—I can’t just agree with that. As I under- 
stand the question, it is, what percentage of shrinkage there 
has to be when it is going to be sealed over. 

Mr. McEvoy—It depends a good deal on the conditions of 
things. If there is a large quantity of food, and it is fed 
slowly, it will be nearly consumed; but if you limit the num- 
ber of colonies and feed with a rush it will not; but don’t 
have it too thin. It will be nearly a half. 


Pres. Dadant—This question is misunderstood by some 
parties. Now, all that the gentleman wants to know in re- 
gard to this is, what proportion of sweet there will be in the 
feed, or in the cells, to what there was when he put it in? 
I think Dr. Phillips has understood it rightly, and told us the 
proportion that he found, 80 percent. 

Mr. Aspinwall—Certainly, if he found 20 percent less 
there would be a loss that has gone into the cappings. If not 
capped over there would be a difference also. 

Mr. Wilcox—The chemist has simply given us the per- 
centage of sugar. 

Dr. Phillips—This was sugar-fed, absolutely no honey in 
it, and 50 percent of water in the sugar when it was fed. 

Mr. Aspinwall—If there was 50 percent of sugar and 50 
percent of water, there couldn’t be 80 percent of sugar after- 
wards. 

Dr. Phillips—When this sugar was fed it was half and 
half sugar and water; when we were through and extracted 
the result, 80 percent of that was solid. 

Mr. Holtermann—I don’t think this question is one which 
should take up a great deal of time, because it is not a prac- 
tical question. This syrup is too thin for practical purposes, 
to begin with. If I understand the question, it is, what is left, 
and if it is of any profit at all, that is the practical side of it. 

Mr. R. L. Taylor read a paper on, 


THE HONEY-PRODUCERS’ LEAGUE 


Fettow Bee-Keepers :—I say fellow bee-keepers, because 
what I have to say is for bee-keepers, and not for our members 
who belong to what some one has euphemistically called the 
“allied interests”; for, remember, that we have a strong ele- 
ment in our Association, not directly interested, or, at least, 
not primarily interested, in the production of honey. I refer 
to manufacturers of supplies, dealers in supplies and in 
honey, authors, publishers and editors of apicultural books 
and journals. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that there are some 
phases of some topics that are of great concern to honey- 
producers, but of no special concern to the honey-dealers; and 
so of the others. 

But I am compelled to go further and say that the busi- 
ness concerns of the allied interests are hostile to those of 
the honey-producers. Now, do not misunderstand me. I do 
not say there is any hostility between you—the honey-pro- 
ducers—and the representatives of the allied interests. Far 
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from it. They are good men, strong men, and neces- 
sary part of our Association. I am only calling attention 
to the fact that in some points our business interests clash 
I would have you guard your interests as shrewdly as they 
guard theirs. They themselves, | am convinced, would not 
have you do otherwise, for they are upright men and 
heart desire your prosperity. You do not always study your 
own interests as you ought. They, in a fatherly fashion, at- 
tempt to guide you, and you are too much inclined to follow 
blindly. But no man can serve two masters. It is not in 
human nature that they should adequately care both for your 
interests and their own when those interests clash. It is a 
sound principle of law that no man may be judge in his own 
matter. Burns sounds the same note: 


at 


I’ll na say men are villains a’, 

But och! Mankind are unco weak. 
An’ little to be trusted; 

If self the wav-ring balance shake, 
It’s rarely right adjusted! 


You ask for concrete examples. Well, take this: Soon 
after the white clover season was over some of our leading 
journals came out with the usual advice to sell your honey 
early; that the early sellers got the best prices; and, forth- 
with, bee-keepers, where they had any crop, were tumbling 
over each other to get rid of their honey at any price. 


The advice was bad for your interests in a year of 
scarcity, but disastrous in a year of plenty, for nothing is so 
ruinous as a glut in the market, unless it be the concomitant, 
to-wit: the piling up of honey in cold, damp warehouses to 
sweat and crack and become ruined. I don’t question the 
honesty of the advice, but given, I doubt not, on account of a 
vision clouded by some conflicting interest. Dealing in honey 
may have been involved, or the desire to stir up the tyro 
to get rid of his honey lest he in his inexperience should 
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neglect too long and so give up the business in disgust; 
for know that it is common to all the allied interests to aim 
to secure and maintain an ever-increasing constituency of 
bee-keepers. That this should be accomplished is obviously 
contrary to the interests of existing bee-keepers. We have 
room for all earnest, intelligent and stable students of api- 
culture, who turn in with us because they are birds of a 
feather. But the majority are not such. They come in 
thinking to make an easy fortune. They endure but for a 
time, play havoc with our markets, and then fall out by the 
way. al Seis ie 
Perhaps there are no conditions in which the honey- 
producer must be more careful to use all his intelligence and 
caution than in dealing with jobbers and commission men. 


If you entrust them with honey, the grading is not right, or the 


tare is too little, or your weight of the honey is too much 
on account of which, or by me carelessness or negligence 
on their part, the true weight of your honey is not ac- 
counted for 

If you express any hestitation about intrusting them with 


with your goods—you have little faith in 
suggest some condition to test their 
contrary to business principles 


mankind; if you 
faith in mankind, that is 
In 25 years’ experience I do not remember that I had one 
fully square deal at their hands, unless I either required pre- 
payment or delivered the goods in person, until this year; 
and yet I believe they were honest men—self the wavering 
balance shook. This year I found the exception that proved 
the rule. Rather against my judgment, I made a consider- 
able shipment because I lacked time to dispose of it as I have 
heretofore found most satisfactory. In due time, the report 
came that the honey arrived in fine condition, that the pack- 
ing and grading were above criticism, with a check for a 
larger sum than my bill called for. Perhaps I ought to give 
the name, but he is present | such men are modest. 


Another point! Some of you no doubt have already 
learned that in the matter of supplies your interests and 
the interests of the dealer are antagonistic. Some say the 
dealers in supplies have formed a trust to control prices, 
or at least have an understanding, that amounts to the same 
thing. But I am bound to say that as yet I am not ready 
to go so far, for to form a combine is unlawful, and there- 


fore dishonorable, and I take them to be honorable men. 
And as yet, it is not to denied that there are many 
things that seem to point to ombination. Once one could 
easily get a reduction from published prices, but now if he 
suggests it he hardly gets a civil answer. Then there is a 


In the 


constant tendency to crowd prices up unnecessarily. 


case of sections this is per! most noticeable. Not many 
weeks ago a manufacturer supplies dilated in one of our 
journals on the outlook for ctions 


limber was getting 
it the price of sections must 
prospect was that basswood and one- 
piece sections must go. out, then four-piece sections must 
come in at another advance of 75 cents a thousand; and a 
sub-editor and a bee-keeper responds in substance, Let them 
go up; we can stand it 

But we can’t stand it if they are not worth it, i. ¢., if the 
profits are too high. | have,what is to me satisfactory proof. 

Within the last 18 months I have bought just 25 M. 
sections, partly one-piece but mostly four-piece. The dealer 
said he could let me have the one-piece at $2.70, but the 
four-piece did not cost so much to make and he could sell 
them at $2.50 a M., and those were the highest prices I paid. 
And this was not a sacrifice sale. The sections were not only 
all No. 1, but they were made to order. 


scarce and more costly, so t 
go up. Indeed, the 


One reason of the high prices is the branch houses, and 
the immense amount of advertising done by dealers. You 
pay for these luxuries without receiving any equivalent for 


your money 


Another curious argument is used to boom the price of 
sections. The honey-producer can afford to pay the prices 
because he gets a higher price still for them when he sells 
them with the honey. How millennium-like this would 
sound: Section comb foundation 1§ cents a pound only, 
because the bee-keeper cannot get more than that when 
he sells it with the honey. 


To illustrate how carefully the supply dealers belonging 
to the allied interests look after their own profits when the 
interests of the honey-producer intervenes, let me give one or 
two more items. Information comes to me from a manu- 
facturer of a certain line of supplies that he was aranging 
to give members of this Association a large reduction in 
the price of his line of goods. When news of this move- 
ment got abroad, he was communicated with by a repre- 
sentative of a company prominent as supply dealers and 
members of the Honey-Producers’ League, with the result 
that he was compelled to withdraw from the arrangement; 
the immediate consequence of which withdrawal was that 
for the time being at least you were compelled to pay for a 
line of goods much used by honey-producers, a price almost 
50 percent higher. ur 

Again, I am credibly informed that glass. for shipping- 
cases could have been bought recently at the factory in small 
lots at $1.50 a box, but an extensive dealer also connected 
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with the League, who no doubt buys much cheaper in large 
lots, sells the glass at $2.75 to $3.00 a box—almost, perhaps 
quite 100 percent on what he pays. No tender regard for the 
interests of the sweating honey-producer shines forth from 
profits of such magnitude. 

But time and space fail, and what has all this to do with 
the Honey-Producers’ League, anyway? 

This League was organized ostensibly to create a larger 
demand for honey and to hunt down lies about it. But 
startling to tell, 5 of the 7 offices of the League are filled 
by men connected with the allied interests, and the strength 
of the League is from the same source. 

So I have written all this to help inculcate the counsel 
of Captain Standish in Longfellow’s “Courtship of Miles 
Standish” : 

“If you wish a thing well done you must do it yourself; 
you must not leave it to others.” 

If you neglect the counsel as he did, and send someone 
else to do your courting, you will surely lose Priscilla. Who 
is to be benefited by the working out of the plan proposed? 


Would you expect to increase the consumption of wheat 
by advertising? But honey has been known as long as has 
wheat. Advertising cannot change the tastes of the people, 
nor increase their capacity for consumption, nor make honey 
a necessity. 

The course proposed is admirably calculated to pique the 
curiosity and thereby lead many of the ultra optimistic who 
have a little leisure, to embark upon the apicultural sea. 
And that is for the good of the allied interests, and doubtless 
what they want. But do you honey-producers want it? I 
can see how it would decrease the price of honey, but I can- 
not see how it would tend in any way to increase it. 


What has advertising done to influence the price of 
honey heretofore? Only the other day Mr. Doolittle, in an 
article, asks. Why the difference in the price of honey 
30 years ago and now? He makes the reduction from 28% 
cents to 10% cents. He does not attempt to answer the 
question, but I can, and to my own satisfaction at least. 
It was about that time that the advertising of honey and the 
honey business began to assume some magnitude, and ever 
since the advertising has increased yearly and the price of 
honey has as steadily decreased. 

One pretext for the organization of the League is that 
we need assistance in the disposal of our honey. I know of 
no such necessity. No one of experience has, I think, any 
difficulty in disposing of his honey. Insist on an unmanipu- 
lated market; ripen your honey well before moving it; get 
it to the consumer, or to some one directly interested in get- 
ting it to the consumer, and there will be no glut in the 
honey market. 

We are informed, too, that the League is to chase the 
ignis fatuus of manufactured comb honey. In my opinion 
the longer it is pursued the bigger it will look. If let alone 
it will die. I never yet saw a person that even suggested 
that comb honey could be artificial. It is impossible for any 
intelligent person to examine a case of comb honey and 
believe that it might be artificial. 

Traveling salesmen are charged with'the lies. They are 
great jokers, and invent wonderful stories, and will repeat 
them so often and so long as they will incite or irritate 
or frighten any one. Disregard their stories and they will 
drop them. 

But if the plans of the League were in all respects un- 
exceptional, why divide our forces? Can any sensible rea- 
son be given for it? In division there is weakness. I only 
quote from an article of our president-elect when I say: The 
National Association is the proper channel through which 
all national reforms for bee-keepers should be secured. 

R. L. Taytor. 


Dr. Miller—Mr. President, we are told it is not a good 
thing to have someone else do our courting. I am not 
sure about that. I never got any body else to court for me 
I succeeded very well all alone, and on that account I sup- 
pose Mr. Taylor thinks every thing else ought to be done 
alone. But everything is not courting; there is such a thing 
as my doing something that nobody else might help me at. If 
I were to try to court a girl, and deputized one of you to go 
and see her, it is not assured at all that her affections would 
remain true to me; but if I owed a man $50, and some other 
man goes and pays $25 of that debt for me, will you explain 
how that is going to hurt me? 


__ Let me throw some of the saw-dust aside and see what 
milk is in the cocoanut. Here a number of men got together 
and said to us, We want the truth told about honey. They 
got some $1,400 together, and they said what they wanted 
that used for was to create a larger demand for honey 
through advertising in newspapers and magazines, its great 
value as food, and by such other methods as may be con- 
sidered advisable to the Executive Board. Also by publica- 
tion of facts concerning the production of honey to coun- 
teract any misrepresentation of the same. 

Now, do you object to an editor telling the truth about 
honey in his paper because he is not a bee-keeper, because 
he will do it free? Suppose he is one of these iniquitous (?) 
supply manufacturers, if he offers you money you are glad 
to have it in your Association. If he is willing to pay a dol- 
lar to get some editor to tell the truth about honey, don’t 
you want him to do it? It seems to me this is all in the air, 
yet there is a feeling of that kind, and that these men said, 
We don’t want any misunderstanding. I know I am the 
President of this iniquitous (?) concern under fire now, 
the chief devil of the lot, and I know that those men, unless 
they fooled me, were entirely honest in saying that the truth 
ought to be told. You were looking for their motives. Now 
[ think I can understand them I confess there is a 
nigger in the fence I don’t see. But I can see this, I think: 
Here is a supply manufacturer, a supply dealer, anything that 
hurts the bee-kepers to make less sale of honey or lower the 
prices of honey, hurts his business. If he can help bee-keepers 
by having the truth told about honey he is helping himself. 
If there is that sort of feeling, a new and better use can be 
made of that money. I am going to read you a resolution 
made before I knew whether Mr. Taylor was going to be on 
one side or on the other side: 

“We, the Executive Board of Honey-Producers’ League, 
propose (subject to the approval of the majority of the 
League’s members) to turn over to the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association the funds now in the League’s Treasury 
(about $1,300) provided that such funds when received by 
this Association shall be used for the purpose for which they 
were orginally contributed in the Honey Producers’ League. 

“Further, we would recommend, if these funds are so 
accepted, that a sub-committeee of the National be appointed 
to expend the same.” 

Mr. Holekamp—I am one of the Executive Committee or 
Board of the League. I am a bee-keeper, nothing else, and 
I believe in advertising, and I believe it takes more money 
than we can get out of the bee-keepers for this purpose, 
therefore, I thought it was a good thing if the supply men 
would help in this matter. The supply dealers are benefited 
probably more than we are through this advertising, inas- 
much as the supply dealer can sell no goods unless we can 
sell honey at a profit. The more honey we can sell the more 
goods the supply dealer can dispose of. I don’t believe the 
supply dealers in furnishing this money had -any other 
thought than to increase the sale and price of honey for the 
bee-keepers, and therefore I was willing when I was asked 
to go on the Executive Board, to take this place. I had 
been asking to do more advertising to increase its funds. 
But after coming here I heard that there was a feeling that 
if there was anything done with it, it was unfair to the bee- 
keepers, and, therefore, it is probably better to have the mat- 
ter done the way it has been proposed, and I voted in favor of 
doing this. I think we can help ourselves. I know it by my 
own feelings. I began keeping bees for pleasure, and I used 
to give my honey away, but my crop was so large I had to 
dispose of it. I didn’t know what to do with my honey until 
I began to advertise, and, since I am advertising, people are 
getting the honey from my house. So I believe advertising 
does us good, and I do not believe the supply dealer has 
anything else in view other than the benefit that is to help us 
and to help themselves. 

Pres. Dadant—In this matter, if we wish to take the 
proposal of The Honey- Producers’ League, we cannot 
accept or reject it, but we can recommend to the Board of 
Directors of the National Association to accept it, or take a 
vote upon it through the members of the National. We are 
a very small percentage of the entire membership, and we 
can pass anything that will stand for the approval of the 
members. A motion made here, recommending the acceptance 
or rejection, as you see fit, will undoubtedly have an influ- 
ence upon the Board of Directors. Therefore a motion now 
would be in order. 
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Dr. Miller—As a member of this Association, I move 
that we recommend that the proposition of The Honey- 
Producers’ League to-take over from them this money (some 
$1,300), to be used by us, and to have a committee arranged 
to expend it in the way proposed, be accepted and that this 
be recommended to the Directors. 

Mr. Smith—I second the motion 

Mr. Wheeler—I sell honey in Chicago. I go personally 
to the trade, and in that way I get at the feeling of the 
people as some men do not. As far as I can see, and know, 
the people all know what honey is, and they know that the 
honey they are getting in Chicago labeled as pure honey is 
pure honey, and they know that the comb honey on the mar- 
ket is comb honey, and pure honey. If this honey is pure I 
don’t think that the labels or printed matter sent out by 
The Honey-Producers’ League, or this National, should bear 
the names in large letters of the officers. 

Pres. Dadant—The question is whether they should 
cept or reject. 

Mr. Wheeler—I want to tell you what The Honey-P: 
ducers’ League has done. This League goes before the pub- 


lic with their circulars put into comb-honey supers, and say- 
ing so and so, and then at the bottom they put the name of 
somebody that is interested in the sale of honey the same as 
Iam. I am a member of the League and of the Natio: 


and if this League goes into the National; and if th« 

cers of the League are to be at the head of this department, 
and use their names there to advertise their goods, | 
placed in competition with my own brothers in the same 
society. 

Dr. Miller—I rise to a point of order. He is 
something that would not be the case 

Mr. Wheeler—I want to be placed on this mark 
Chicago on an equal footing with every member of the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association. I am willing to take my 
stand on my own goods and guarantee them, but I must 
not be put in competition with a man in the same society that 
I am supporting. 

Mr. York—I think Mr. Wheeler said he was a 
of the Honey Producers’ League. 
the list. 

Mr. Wheeler—No. I said if the Honey-Producers’ 
League joins the National I will be a member of both 

Pres. Dadant—No. The League will be destroyed. 

Mr. Muth—If the National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
takes that money and insists upon the names of all these 
Directors, then I would call that tainted money, and I would 
certainly be in favor of not accepting their money under 
any condition. I want to advertise my business, not Mr 
York or Dr. Miller or the Lewis Company or Mr. Boyden, 
or any of the Honey-Producers’ League or National 
Keepers’ Association. 
circumstances. 

Mr. Johnson—As I understand this question, the effect of 
this motion, if passed or rejected will amount to this: 
Whether this Honey-Prodycers’ League shall die right 
here and we shall take that money, or whether we wish 
them to .continue on and‘try to do good in advertising 


em! + 
membe 


I don’t find his name on 


3ee- 
I wouldn’t have the money under any 


honey. I am a member of The Honey-Producers’ League, 
and I produce honey. [I have no objection to the 
League. These people that have not paid anything, it 


does not cost them anything, and I don’t see what objection 
they can have. The Honey-Producers Liagne cant barm 
in advertising honey, and I would like to wish them well, 
and let them go on and see what they can do 

Mr. Scott—I would like to ask a question: Who has 
ever intimated that the officers of the Honey-Producers’ 
League should become some of the officers of the National 
Association? Who has ever intimated anything more than 
that The Honey Producers’ League wishes to turn over 
the money to the National? 

Dr. Miller—That Dutchman right there (Mr. Muth); 
he says if those names are going to be on, which is inti- 
mating those names will be on. 

Mr. Kimmey—If I understand it, this money is offered 
us to use in a certain manner. I think we better accept 
the money first, and then after that if we are afraid we will 
be injured in our business by the names of the officers of 
the National Association being put upon the notices, that 
is a matter to be considered afterwards. 

Mr. Hershiser—I have lost interest in this proposition 
since it was first presented to the bee-keepers, about a year 


ago; I haven't any really clear recollection upon the matte: 
now, but at that time I couldn't see they were ever going 
to be able to help me. They proposed to raise the price of 
honey, as | remember it, but the point to which they pro 
posed to raise it was below the point I am able to sell at 
| believe if every bee-keeper will take the same pains 
advertise his goods that some of us do, this League can not 
help them. As I see it, the far Western fellows are raising 
the price of their honey from 3 to 5 cents a pound, by bring 
ing it down to compete with me; I don’t want that done: i! 
they will let me alone I will take care of that question 


Mr. Taylor—This Association has a constitution that pro 
vides for the expenditure of any money in their hands for 
the interest of the bee-keepers. Why is it necessary that ther 
should be a condition put in this motion to embarrass the 
Association after it receives the money? We have a very 
distinct article in our Constitution that practically covers the 
same ground, and if this condition is put in, it will only 
give rise to further discussion and wrangling as to what is 
the meaning of the condition. I move that the motion be 
amended by striking out th ndition 

Mr. Muth—I second the amendment. 


Dr. Miller—The question is, why should you receive th: 
money with the condition attached? Simply this: That 
money was handed to us for the express purpose which I 
mentioned to you—to be u advertising. Now, if the 
money should be handed over to be used for some other 


purpose, the man who handed it 
not have his wish carried out 
m our terms, we won't give it. 


to us for advertising would 
If you won’t take this gift 


Mr. Taylor—I want to put this motion in such a position 
that the Association can vote on it without a condition 
If we adopt this motion without the condition it doesn’t 
necessarily follow that we get the money. In the adoption 


of the motion in that form, if it should be adopted, they can 
refuse to hand over the money. It is simply a question as 
to the form in which this Association is willing to receive 
money. Do they desire to receive it with the condition, or 
untrammeled? It seems to me if we are going to have the 
money that the Association ought to have it so that they can 
handle it without being trammeled. ’ 

The question was called for. 

The President put the amendment which on a vote hav- 
ing been taken was declared lost. 

The President then put the original motion, which, on 
a rising vote, having been taken, was declared carried unani- 
mously. 

The Secretary read a communication from F. E. Brown, 
giving the report of the National Honey-Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, as follows: 

To the National Bee-Keepers’ Association Assembled— 

GENTLEMEN :—As it will not be possible for me to be with 
you at this convention, and as chairman of your committee 
to organize a National Honey-Producers’ Association for the 
marketing of our product, I take this opportunity to make my 
report. 

I beg to say that the committee found that the producers 
of honey from every center are anxiously looking and in- 
quiring for our sucess, and without an effort on our part, 
many hundreds of dollars were offered for stock as soon as 
it should be issued. However, we moved carefully and judi- 
ciously that the child born at St. Louis convention and named: 
“The National Honey Producers’ Association of America,” 
should have a good “constitution” to build upon; this matter 
the committee did much hard and effectual work on, but was 
greatly handicapped, being scattered from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific; this made the work go rather slowly, and as we were 
about to make a grand finish, with incorporation papers 
nearly ready to file, to our great surprise, something, or 
someone, gave birth to the League. While the latter is not 
a child of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association, yet it is 
in her house under the same roof, partaking of the nutritious 
substances that should have gone to the National's legiti- 
mate child, until the committee could see no room for both 
to grow and prosper, and have decided to give away to the 
League. This is done with much regret, for, as producers 


of honey, we believe that better results would come to the 
bee-keeper if they should market their own products, rather 
than have it done by publishers and manufacturers. The one 
who produces honey, should also have some say what price 
This can only be done by associating . 


he should get for it. 
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ourselves together in a national way as bee-keepers, not as 
dealers. It is only natural that dealers, either individually 
or collectively, will strive to sell us, as bee-keepers, our sup- 
plies, and then to buy or sell our honey, thus dictating prices 
both ways. Beware! 

Therefore we will have to give up another good work, 
allow another grand opportunity to pass by, which we fear 
will not soon again return. 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. E. Brown, Chairman. 


Mr. York—I think Mr. Brown is mistaken, because the 
League did not interfere with the National Association. 


REPORTS ON INCORPORATION. 


Mr. Abbott—The majority of the Committee on Incor- 
poration of the National Association have decided that it is 
not wise to incorporate under present conditions. The Com- 
mittee is composed of 5, and 2 were in favor of incorpora- 
tion and 3 against. 

REPORT ON EXHIBITS. 


We, the committee, find the following articles on ex- 
hibition: 

By N. E. France—Samples of 60 kinds of honey from 
nearly every State in the Union; also from Japan, Portugal 
and Peru. 

Mr. Clyde Cady—Section honey in pasteboard sections. 

R. F. Holtermann—12-frame Langstroth hive, with por- 
tico, and screen for moving bees—double door for ventilation, 
cell-detector and packed cover. 

The A. I. Root Co.—Full line of bee supplies. 

Twin Baby Nuclei, by Arthur Stanley. 

Twin Baby Nucleus, by A. K. Ferris. 

Hive by Doland Sherburne. 

Wax-extractor by O. L. Hershier, with 1% pounds of 
wax from 18 pounds of slumgum, from the German wax- 
press. 

A selection of comb and extracted honey by Louis Wer- 
ner. 

A hive by unknown exhibitor. 

Super of honey by unknown exhibitor. 

Samples of honey in 4x5 sections by Theodore Fluegge. 

Seven-inch comb-honey case of 24 sections, N. E. France. 

Mortey Pettit, 


A. K. Ferris, 
E. J. BAXTER, 
Committee. 


REPORT ON RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That the National Bee-Keepers’ Association in 
convention assembled do hereby tender a vote of thanks to 
the Chicago-Northwestern Association and friends for the 
fine hall and accommodation for the entertainment of this 
convention. 

Resolved, That the convention tender a vote of thanks to 
all who have prepared papers for this meeting. 

Resolved, That this convention recognize the great help 
which Federal and State Government can accomplish by 
bringing the people the value of honey as a food, and the 
method of utilizing and keeping the same and in connection 
therewith, we would heartily approve of the issue of such bul- 
letins as No. 140, on “Uses of fruit, vegetables and honey,” 
issued by the Department of Agriculture for Ontario, Can- 
ada; and that a vote of thanks and appreciation be tendered 
the Honorable Nelson Monteith, Minister of Agriculture for 
Ontario, Chief of the Department, and that a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to him. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that the 
Board of Directors be requested to publish the pamphlets 
directed to be published at the meeting of the National 
held at St. Louis last year. 

Mr. France stated that the pamphlets spoken of were 
referred to at page 74 of the report of the St. Louis conven- 
tion. 

Pres. Dadant put the motions to approve the various reso- 
lutions presented, which votes having been taken, were de- 
clared carried. 

REPORT ON AMENDMENTS. 


The committee have put their report in the form of a 
question as follows: “Is it advisable to divide the territory 
of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association into districts and 
have each district elect one director?” 


What will you do? 

Mr. Holekamp, in speaking to the motion, suggested 
that if the country were divided up into 12 or more dis- 
tricts, as might be considered advisable, and have each dis- 
trict elect a delegate who would be expected to look after the 
welfare of that district, and to look after the increase of 
membership, that he believed much more good wou!d be ac- 
complished than was being done at the present time. He 
thought the membership could within two years be made 
10 times as large as it is at present. 

Mr. Moore supported that view and presented the fol- 
lowing resolution, duly seconded: 


Resolved, That it be the sense of this convention here 
assembled that we recommend that it be an amendment to the 
Constitution, that there shall be a representative upon the 
board for each State in the Union, and for each Province in 
Canada; the resolution to be submitted to the membership 
in proper form. 

Mr. Hatch was in favor of decreasing the number of 
members upon the Board of Directors rather than increas- 
ing it. 

Mr. Kluck expressed the opinion that if a Director were 
elected from every State in the Union that the Association 
would have a body so cumbersome that they would not ac- 
complish anything. 

Mr. Moore stated that he thought it would meet the 
views of every person to add to the general motion that the 
Board of Directors shall elect from among themselves an 
Executive committee, one for each 10 members of the Board 
of Directors. 

Sec. Hutchinson stated that he did not see any use in 
having directors that did not direct; he thought it would 
be a good thing if the territory were divided into districts, 
and every State which had 200 members would elect a direc- 
tor, and every group of adjoining States making up 200 
members, would elect a director; that he would support 
such action. 

Mr. France stated that the Association did not want any 
larger Board than they at present had, but he suggested that 
the territory be divided up in proportion to the number of 
meaiars, and if that was done something would be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Abbott moved that the following be substituted for 
the motion before the house: 


Resolved, That a committee of 3 be appointed by the 
chair, one of which shall be from Canada, to divide the 
United States and Canada into as many districts as there are 
now Directors in the National Association, having as near 
as possible an equal number of members from each district, 
according to the Report which is about to appear, and that 
thereafter these districts be permitted each to elect their own 
director. 

After some discussion the President put the motion to 
substitute Mr. Abbott’s resolution for the resolution offered 
by Mr. Moore, which, on a vote having been taken, was 
declared carried. 

Some further discussion followed on the substitute af- 
ter which Mr. McEvoy moved, seconded by Mr. Taylor, that 
the motion be laid on the table. 

The President put the motion, which, on a vote having 
been taken, was declared carried. 

(Continued next month.) 








Please Send Us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not 
now get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them 
their subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable 
premiums in nearly every number of this Journal. You 
can aid much by sending in the names and addresses when 
sample copies. Then you can very likely afterward get 
writing us on other matters. 


———— > --—_ 


Appendix to Dr. Miller’s ‘‘Forty Years.’’—All who 
have the first edition of ‘‘ Forty Years Among the Bees”’ 
should also have the Appendix which appearsin the new 
edition, issued recently. The complete new 344-page book, 
bound in cloth, is sent postpaid for $1.00; the Appendix 
alone for 10 cents. Or, the book and the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $1.80; the Appendix and the 
American Bee Journala yearin advance, $1.00. Send al 
orders to the American Bee Journal office. 





























Bees Have Done Well 


My bees have done very well this season. 
They have 3 or 4 hive-bodies stacked on, and 
they areal! full of honey. I have had no 
time to attend to my bees properly, and so 
have taken no honey off yet. 

L. C. Medkiff. 

Oceanville, N. J., Aug. 23. 





Swarming in August and Later 


I am now having prime swarms every day. 
As my bees rarely omit the afterswarms when 
they ‘* prime’’ once, and as it is the 14th now, 
I seem to be booked for worry and watching 
clear through August, if not into September. 

Toledo, Ohio, Aug. 14. E. E. Hasty. 





Poor Honey Crop 


The honey crop is poor. I got good results 
early from locust and white clover, but after 
June 20 the flowers yielded no nectar, on ac- 
count of change in atmosphere. This same 
thing occurred last year, just 5 days later. 

Green Mount, Md., July 31. H. H. Frick. 





Worst Honey Failure 


I have 16 colonies of bees, and have not had 
a swarm this season. I have not seen alive 
drone in my yard this year. It has been the 
worst honey-failure I ever saw. There are 
lots of bees in this locality, but I have not 
heard of a pound of surplus honey being 
taken yet. E. 8. Camby. 

Eureka, Ill., Aug. 25. 





What Determines the Sex of a 
Queen’s Eggs? 

Whether a drone hatches from an egg which 
has been fertilized, as was suggested on page 
719, [do not know. However, there are some 
things that are rather apparent. When a 
queen thrusts her body into a worker-cell it 
fits her snug enough to bring it in a position 
so that the egg receives a certain fertilizing 
fluid which makes it hatch a queen or worker. 
While a drone-cell, being larger, allows of a 
more free course or passage of the egg, it does 
not receive the certain treatment which the 
other egg does, and hence hatches a drone. It 
is possible to find out a great many things 
about bees yet. SEPAL. 





Honey-Dew from the Oak-Trees 


The letter from Mr. C. P. Dadant, on page 
558, concerning ‘‘ Honey-Dew Without Aphi- 
des,’’ encourages me to send the following 
communication. Only after having seen that 
a gentleman of such high standing in bee- 
culture as Mr Dadant wrote the referred to 
communication, I feel encouraged to give for 
publication what follows: 

As already said in my report about our crop 
prospects here in Southern California (page 
563), we have had most extraordinary weather 
from Jan.1 till even now. For 12 years! 
have kept a a weather record, and by 
comparing dates I have become convinced 
that such peculiar weather conditions have 
not as yet existed in the 12 years referred to. 
The weather was unusually cloudy and cold 
all through April and May. I was much sur- 
prised to find that the insect world this year 
was exceedingly poorly represented, there 
being hardly any ants, wasps, spiders, bugs or 
beetles worth speaking of, when, in other 
years, and especially in 1905, they were so 
abundant. I incline much to the opinion 


that all suffered in the same or a similar way 
from the cold during the nights, as it was 


with the bees in many locations when the 
brood got chilled; and others may have been 
drowned by the exceedingly heavy rains. 

Now as regards honey-dew. I have made 
the identical observations as described by Mr. 
Dadant, yet not being a professor of ento- 
mology, I did not feel as if I should come out 
with my observations;. but now that Mr. 
Dadant has been first to report about it, I 
will tell what I have repeatedly seen here. 

There are some 30 or 40 big oak-trees we 
call them “‘live-oaks” here) near my apiary 
and house. Many a cold morning, even be- 
fore the sun appeared, I have been surprised 
to see the bees working on the leaves and 
small acorns; also drops of this dew I have 
noticed plentifully on the ground, herbs and 
dry leaves lying on the ground, and seeing 
that my dogs carefully kept away from these 
3 or 4 trees, presumably fearing the bees, my 
attention was drawn to this dew, and I have 
repeatedly tasted it, finding the taste exactly 
such as described by Mr. Dadant. I even had 
in mind to send a few samples, but gave it 
up, as the long distance from here to the 
East did not warrantit. And, further, I have 
been unable to find a single aphid or any 
leaf or acorn that had a ‘“‘*dewdrop”’ on it, 
and even now [can not see any aphides on 
these trees. The bees have worked on these 
oak-trees from early in the morning until late 
at night, i. ¢., on such days when the sun did 
not break through the fog or clouds (and, 
unfortunately, there were many such days). 

I even go so far (perhaps I am mistaken) as 
to lay a peculiarly harsh taste, which I noticed 
in some of my honey-sections, to the pre- 
dominant quantity of this honey-dew or 
**miellee.”’ This harshness is very much like 
that of pepper-tree honey. 

Even yesterday (July 11) I again found this 
honey dew, although the drops were much 
smaller in size, and not so plentiful as during 
April and May. Dr. Pati. Max BOELTE. 

Valley Center, Calif., July 12. 


Bees Did Very Well 


Bees in this part of the country have done 
very well this year. My home apiary has 
stored from 1 to 5 supers of comb honey, 
mostly from red clover. I have 2 out-apiaries, 
and they didn’t do very well. 

THOMAS POUPPIRT. 

Basehor, Kans., Aug. 9. 


Poor Country for Bees 


Honey is coming in very slowly here in 
Virginia. I have 1 colony, however, that has 
gathered 45 pounds of comb honey. I have 8 
colonies at present. Virginia is a very poor 
country for beesormoney. Henry STARK. 

Jefferson, Va., July 28. 





Bees Did Well 


Bees have done well in this locality. Some 
of my colonies have filled 4 supers. They 
have worked continually from fruit-bloom 
until July 20. Buckwheatand sweet clover 
are about done blooming. I look for a good 
honey-flow the last of this month and Septem- 
ber, as we have the yellow blossoms, and 
late buckwheat and heartsease. 

Gro. E. Moran. 

Earlton, Kans., Aug. 6. 


Some Honey and Prospects Good 


I took out of the cellar 30 colonies of bees 
on April 7, 1906, and lost 7 afterwards. I 
have 45 colonies now, and alsoa lot of good 
honey. The prospects are good at present. 

JOHN COATES. 

Dunn Co., Wis., Aug. 3. 





Heavy Extracting Combs of Honey 


In taking off extracting stories this morn- 
ing, I noticed some very heavy—in fact, so 
heavy they called for the wheelbarrow. I 
placed one on the scales to see about what it 
contained, and it tipped the scales at 116 


pounds. This was a single story with i! 
combs in it. The empty combs weighed 2: 
pounds, leaving 98 pounds of honey—al 


snow-white. 

If there is any other bee-keeper who ca: 
show a greater weight of honey in 11 combs 
I would like to hear from him. 

Jackson county has a fair crop of hone} 

Jackson, Mich., Aug. 3. W. D. Sorer 


Abundance of Clover 


There are very few bee-keepers in this 
locality, although we have an abundance of 
clover—red, white and alsike. I have taken 
off 72 pounds of honey so far, and expect to 
get about 4 or 5 more supers full from old 
colonies, but will not get any from this 
year’s swarms. 

I read the American Bee Journal with 
great interest, and could not keep bees with 
out it 

I winter my bees on the summer stands | 
just puta little tarred paper around them to 
keep the rain off, of which we have plenty in 
the winter here in Oregon. 

O. J. PETERSON 

Astoria, Oreg., Aug. 3. 





60 Tons in 1905—This Year Only 6 


Our honey season is over. Last year we 
had 60 tons of honey, and only 6 tons thie 
year; and have 1000 colonies in 3 apiaries. 

J. F. McIntyre 

Ventura Co., Calif., Aug. 2. 





Bees Doing Fairly Well 


My bees are doing fairly well. [ had it 
colonies, spring count, and hived 3 swarms 
for myself and sold 2toa friend. That is al) 
the swarming I have had so far. I have taken 
150 pounds of comb honey already, 44 pounds 
from 1 colony in a double chaff-hive, and the 
supers are about all full at present. I sell all 
my honey at home at 20 cents a pound, and 
have no trouble to dispose of it 

I can not be without the American Bee 
Journal, for there is where I get most of my 
information. 

We have a very wet spell at present, and 
expect a good fall honey-flow. 

Geo. M. SEIFERT 

South Bethlehem, Pa., Aug. 4 





A Guess at Non-Swarming Secret 


I would like to makea guess at that new 
kink of Davenport’s, for curing the swarming 
fever. My guess is that he requeens the col- 
ony with a virgin, the particular modus oper 
andi likely being about as follows: 

First visit, removes the old queen and 
places a caged virgin in the hiye; and second 
visit, releases the virgin. 

I note he says there is no searching for 
queens nor removing frames, yet it is evident 
he gets her from what he says in answer to 
Mr. Philbrook, page 603. 

If it is desired to let the colony requeen it- 
self instead of the caged virgin, a queen-ex- 
cluding honey-board may be slipped in under 
the hive on the bottom-board and allowed to 
remain until a virgin hatches and settles the 
difficulties. 

Of course, I am only guessing, but I 
thought I would give the fraternity an idea 
to work on. I have noticed that this kind of 
requeening works like a charm for me when 
successful, but I am not expert enough to get 
there in proper shape every time. 

It seems that at this particular time (swarm- 
ing-time) the bees have very erratic notions 
about their queens—in fact, a desireon the 
part of some of the bees to supersede the 
queen seems to be a large factor, if not the 
principal incentive to create the swarming 
impulse, and they are after young, ban 
blood—“‘ A virgin, if you please. e are 
tired of the old mother.’’ 


Davenport says, ‘* No searching for cells.” 
Of course, a buxom young virgin will attead 
to that better than any man, provided she is 
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duly installed and gets there before any of 
the celle begin piping. I have noticed that 
each cell has a concourse of bees that seem to 
have their hearts set on that particular cell, 
and all the force of their da:ling affections is 
aroused when the cells begin piping. The 
only uitch is to know the times and seasons, 
and be able to read the symptoms. I do not 
know how Davenport determines that the 
time is ripe for treatment without looking for 
cells, but I would judge it would not be 
necessary to wait for cells. The advance- 
ment of the season, the age and condition of 
the old queen, the congested condition of the 
colony, the demurely looking aspect of the 
bees, etc., I would think would be sufficient 
to warrant the treatment in anticipation of 
what was likely to follow, and perhaps it 
would be easier to introduce a strange queen 
(virgin) a little in advance of cell-construc- 
tion. I don’t know; I never tried it just that 
way. My plan—a plan I have followed ina 
few cases —is to introduce a cell. 

I have no secrets in the bee-business. I 
greatly appreciate the bee-papers. I feel very 
grateful to the Editor and all the writers for 
the assistance they have given me. I never 
expect to be able to tell enough to repay them. 
If { could I would gladly do it a thousand 
times over. If I were in Mr. Davenport’s 
place, I simply could not rest easy, that’s all. 
ut with it, Mr. Davenport. Peace of mind 
is better than all you will ever gain by 
secrecy. W. T. Cary. 

Wakenda, Mo. 


Method of Wiring Brood-Frames 


Here is my method of wiring frames: Nails 
‘<-inech long are driven through the end-bars 
inch from the upper and lower ends of the 
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end-bars, and bent into a hook with small 

pliers. The wires will not spring the end- 

bars then, nor will they cut into the wood 

and become slack, but will remain as you 

leave them. G. Bourgr, M.D. 
Lyons, Kans. 


A Beginner’s Experience 


Bees did well. I am a beginner in bee- 
keeping Last spring at the opening of 
fruit-bloom I had 4 colonies, of which 3 were 
in bad condition, and being afraid they would 
not do well I united the 2 into 1 hive with 
success. The 2 other colonies being in good 
condition I started in with 8 colonies, from 
which I got over 200 pounds of comb honey. 
I now have 4 colonies, as I had last spring, by 
increasing 1. 

I would like some experienced bee-keeper 
tell me how I can make an increase next sum- 
mer to about 15 or 16 colones, provided these 
4 colonies winter well. 

WaLTER M. ADEMA. 

Berlin, Mich., Aug. 2. 





A Dry Summer 


My colonies came through last winter with 
very little stores and few bees. I lost over 
half of them, yet I fed all winter with out- 
door feeders. Had I not done so the loss 
would have been much greater. I have had 
no swarms this year. have run for ex- 
tracted honey mostly, and havea fine lot of 
nice, white honey ready to taxe off. It has 
been very dry here this summer, and the re- 
sult will be we will get but little dark honey, 
as there is very little heartsease to be seen 
anywhere. The third crop of alfalfa is now 
coming on nicely. J.J. Mpaser. 

Hutchinson. Kans., Aug. 4. 


CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Southern Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet in Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 11 and 12, 1906, 
during the. State Fair, on the Fair Grounds. 
All interested are invited to attend. 

Jupson Hearp, Sec. and Treas. 

J.J. WiLper, Prés. 


National in Texas.—The National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its annual con- 
vention Nov. 8, 9, and 10, 1906, in San Anto- 
nio, Texas. These dates occur at a time when 
the Texas Fair is in progress, and low rates 
will be in force, locally, for several hundreds 
of miles out of San Antonio, and, at the same 
time, there will be home-seekers’ rates avail- 
able from other parts of the country. 

Flint, Mich. W. Z. Hutcernson, Sec. 


Michigan.—The second annual picnic of 
the Northern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Petoskey in the Petoskey 
Park—directly east of the Arlington Hotel— 
Wednesday, Sept. 12, 1906. Our first was a 
decided sdecess and we want this to be as 
much so. Come, and bring a full basket and 
bring your family and ask your friends also, 
and spend a day in the beautiful Petoskey. 
Write E. E. Coveyou, of Petoskey, for any in- 
formation regarding same. 

Ina D. Bartiett, Sec. 


The Western Illinois Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at the Court House 
(County Court room) at Galesburg, I)., 
Thursday, Sept. 20, 1906. We have had such 
a very poor honey year that many are dis- 
couraged, but remember we have all the more 
need for a good, lively convention. The dry 
year of 1901 was followed by two exception- 
ally good years for bee-keepers. None of us 
was ready for them. Let’s get all the infor- 
mation we can, and get ready for the good 
years that are coming. Messrs. C.P. Dadant, 
George W. York and J. Q. Smith have prom- 
ised to be with us, and you wiilall be made 
welcome if youcome, Don’t miss this con- 
vention. Come and bring your wives with 
you. Meeting begins at 9 a.m. and lasts all 
day. J. E. Jounson, Pres. 

E. D. Woops, Sec. 


Missouri.—The annual meeting of the 
Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held at the Circuit Court Room at Mar- 
shall, Mo., Uct. 2 and 3, 1906. All bee-keep- 
ers are invited to attend and to join the Asso- 
ciation. This is going to be an important 
meeting, as steps in preparing for the can- 
vass of the State in the interest of the foul- 
brood bill to be brought:before our Legisla- 
ture at its session next January are to be con- 
sidered. Elaborate preparations are being 
made by the Saline County Bee-Keepers’ Club 
for the reception of bee-keepers, and badges 
are being prepared, and will be sent to all 
those applying for them to the undersigned 
Secretary, or to Mr. M. E. Tribble, at Marshall, 
Mo., Secretary of the Saline County Bee- 
Keepers’ Club, to facilitate the reception 
committee in taking care of the bee-keepers 
on arrival of the trains. Hotel accommoda- 
tions can be obtained at reasonable rates, or 
board and lodging can be secured at 50 or 75 
cents per day at private boarding houses, for 
those who will write to Mr. Tribble, asking 
him to arrange for them. There are over 
41,000 bee-keepers in Missouri. Let there be 
1000 of them at Marshall, Oct. 2 and 3. 

Rospert A. HoLeKamp, Sec. 

4263 Virginia St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
: Objects of the Association. 

ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 

24.—To a and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 
—— enforce laws against the adulteration of 

oney. 

Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 

General Manager and Treasurer — 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


2" If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
publishers of the American Bee Journal. 


SOLID GOLDEN QUEENS 


YELLOW TO THE TIP 
Select Untested Queens, $1. Tested 
Queens, guaranteed to produce 5- 
banded bees, $2.50 each. 


H. M. PARKER, JR. 
30Atf JAMES ISLAND, 8. C. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Langstroth on tne 
kk Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 





This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
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plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 


This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL 
































Sent postpaid by 


BEE-BOOKS Seow yon & co. 


334 Dearborn Street, Cu:caco, ILL. 


Advanced Bee-Culture. Its Methods 
and Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson. 


—The author of this work is a prac- 
tical and helpful writer. You should 
read his book; 330 pages; bound in 


cloth, and beautifully illustrated. Price, 
$1.20. 

A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. & E. R. 
Root.—A cyclopedia of over 500 pages, 
describing everything pertaining to the 
care of the honey-bees. Contains about 
400 engravings. It was written espe- 
cially for beginners. Bound in cloth. 
Price, $1.20. 

Scientific Queen-Rearing, 
cally Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A 
method by which the very best of 
queen-bees are reared in perfect accord 
with Nature's way. Bound in cloth and 
illustrated. Price, $1.00; in leatherette 
binding, 75 cents. 

Bee-Keeper’s Guide, or Manual of the 
\piary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of Pomona 
College, California. This book is not 
only instructive and helpful as a guide 
in bee-keeping, but is interesting and 
thoroughly practical and scientific. It 


as Practi- 


ontains a full delineation of ‘the 
natomy and physiology of bees. 544 
pages. 295 illustrations. Bound in cloth. 
19th thousand. Price, $1.20. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised 
by Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture 
has been entirely re-written, and is 
fully illustrated. It treats of every- 
thing relating to bees and bee-keeping. 
No apiarian library is complete without 
this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 





stroth—the Father of American Bee- 
Culture. It has 520 pages, bound in 
loth. Price, $1.20. 

Honey as a Health Food.—This is a 
i§6-page honey-pamphlet intended to 
help imecrease the demand for honey. 
The first part of it contains a short 


article on “Honey as Food,” written by 
Dr. C. C. Miller. It tells where to keep 
honey, how to liquefy it, ete. The last 
part is devoted to “Honey-Cooking Re- 
cipes” and “Remedies Using Honey.” 
It should be widely circulated by those 
selling honey. The more the people 
ire educated on the value and uses of 
honey the more honey they will buy. 
Prices: Sample copy for 2-cent stamp; 
‘0 copies for 70 cents; 100 for $1.25; 
250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00; or 1000 for 
$7.49. Your business card printed free 
it the bottom of the front page on all 
orders for 100 or more copies. 


_ Forty Years Among the Bees, by Dr. 
Cc. CC. Miller.—This book contains 328 
pages, is bound in handsome cloth, with 
gold letters and design; it is printed on 


best book-paper, and illustrated with 
112 beautiful original half-tone pic- 
tures, taken by Dr. Miller himself. It 


is unique in this regard. The first few 
pages are devoted to an interesting 
biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, tell- 
ing how he happened to get into bee- 
keeping. About 20 years ago he wrote 
a small book, called “A Year Among 
the Bees,” but that little work has been 
out of print for a number of years. 
While some of the matter used in the 
former book is found in the new one, it 
all reads like a good new story of suc- 
cessful bee-keeping by one of the mas- 
ters, and shows in minutest detail just 
how Dr. Miller does things with bees. 
Price, $1.00. 

- “The Honey-Money Stories.”—A 64- 
page-and-cover booklet, 5%x8% inches 
in size, printed on best quality paper. 
Many short, bright stories interspersed 
with facts and interesting items about 
honey and its use. The manufactured 
comb honey misrepresentation is con- 
tradicted in two items, each ocupying 
a full page, but in different parts of 
the booklet. It has in all 33 fine illus- 
trations, nearly all of them being of 
apiaries or apiarian scenes. It also 
contains 3 bee-songs, namely, “The 
Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree 
Bloom, “Buckwheat Cakes and Honey,” 
and “The Bee-Keepers’ Lullaby.” This 
booklet should be placed in the hands 
of everybody not familiar with the 
food-value of honey, for its main ob- 
ject is to interest people in honey as a 
daily table article. Price, 25 cents, or 
3 copies for 50 cents. 





. New Edition of Dr. Miller’s 
We Will MOVE so years Among the Bo 


Goops Must Movs First! We will 
make prices that will move them 
QUICKLY. 


All Lewis Goods, and First-Class 


Five 1's-story Hives, 8-frame, $6.25. 
Write for price on 50 or more, and for 
Fut, List. OTHER Goops EQUALLY 
As Low. No more at these prices when 
these are sold. It will pay to buy for 
next year. AcT QUICKLY. 


E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 
THE TRAPPERS WORLD 


Published Monthly by 
THE D. B. ALLYN PUBLISHING COMPANY 





STAFF OF CONTRIBUTORS 
Our Subscribers, The Trappers, 
Hunters, Fur Collectors, Anglers, 
Guides, and Men of the Woods. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 10 GENTS A COPY. 


Tells all about Trapping, Fur and Game Sec- 
tions, Big Game Sections, Best Fur Buyers— 
everything in the interest of its readers. Sub- 
scribe now. One sample free. 

27Ctf Room 1, Alsin Bidg., MADRID, IOWA 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. Parent, of 
Chariton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter- 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood, 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
> it with this Saw. It will do al) 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 

ddress, W. F. & Joun BARNES, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 


Successful Poultry Journal 


FRANK HECK, Baitor. 


Subscription Price 50 cents per Year. 
Write for Advertising Rates. 














The most prominent and successful, practica 
poultrymen write for the Succes«ful Poultry Jour 
nal, and tefl how they build their houses, mate their 
fowls, manage their incubators, feed both young 
and old—and, in fact, te|| how they succeed and 


make money. Send for sample copy. 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY JOURNAL 


iCtf 355 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Are You If sou are, send 


interested in PETS us five one-cent 


stamps for acopy of our DOMESTIC PETS 

A storehouse of ,ractical information on Pi- 

geons, Rabbits, Cavies, Dogs, Cats, Birds, and 

pets ofevery description. Nearly 50 fine photo- 

graphs, drawings from life, etc. Sure to please. 

Send at once before supply becomes exhausted. 
dress, 


WM. F. JONES, Publisher 


4071f YORK, PA. 


Engravings For Sale 


We are accumulating quite a stock of engrav- 
ings that have been used in the American Bee 
Journal. No doubt many of them could be used 
again by bee-keepers in their local newspapers, 
on their stationery, or in other ways. iso, if 
we can sell some of them it would help us to 
pay for others that we are constantly having 
made and using in our columms. If there is any 
of our v age that any one would like te 
have, just let us know and we will quote a very 
low price, postpaid. Address, 











GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, - 


CHICAGO, ILL 











(With Appendix Just Added.) 


FREE as a Premium for Sending 
Two New Subscribers 


The book contains 344 pages, bound in 
handsome cloth, with gold letters and bees, 
and illustrated with over 100 beautiful oriig 








nal half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller 
himself. 
The first few pages tell how Dr. Miller 


got into bee keeping. 20 years ago he wrote 





a small book, called “A Year Among the 
Bees.’’ But “Forty Years’? shows if minutest 
detail how he does things with bees and gets 
large crops of honey. 


How to Get a Copy of Dr. Miller's 
“Forty Years Among the Bees” 


It is sent postpaid fur $1.00, or with the 
Weekly American Bee Journal for one | year, 
both for $1.80. 

Or, any present regular subscriber to the 
American Bee Journal whose subscription is 
paid in advance, can have a copy of Dr. Mil- 
ler’s new book /ree as a premium for sending 
us Two New Subscribers to the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year with $2.00. This is a mag- 
nificent offer, and should be taken advantage 
of at once. Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





In Its Twenty-eighth Year 


The Rural Galifornian 


6 Months 25c. 


A large monthly magazine devoved to Agricul- 
tural, Horticultural and rural pursuits, showing the 
wonderful development of the Pacific Coast. - 
tifully illustrated, well edited and artistically 

rinted on fine book paper. An encyclopedia of in- 
‘ormation for colonists. Address, 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
A 40- tree 
The conn work on BEE- 
SUPPLIES, Hives, Fix- 
tures, Etc. Italian Bees and 


Queens. If interested in 
bees, do not fail to write us. 


John Nebel & Son Supply Go., High fill, Mo. 
6cif Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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ire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies 


Come or send and Save 25 to 50 Percent on slightly damaged goods. 


New Lewis Goods at Factory Prices, by Return Freight. 


Any bee-keeper living within a reasonable distance of Chicago can make money on any 
Supplies he may need now or later, by coming to Chicago and looking over the goods that we 
selected out after the fire. Better order quick, if you want any of the goods we are selling at 
25 to 50 percent reduction. 

(@ Send tor list of Slightly Damaged Goods to select trom at 
Reduced Prices. 

Golden Italian or Red Clover Queens by returm mail. Untested, 75c; Select Un- 


tested Queens, $1; Tested, $1.25; Select Tested, $2.25. Full Colonies in up-to-date hives, and 
Nuclei, for sale. 


H. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Co, ot txc.) 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 191 and 193 SuPeRIOR ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Three blocks north and one block east of our old location.) 


Golden Italian Queens 


or bright 3-banded Queens 
mated to bright 3-banded Drones. 


Bred to the highest standard of honey-gathering and hardiness. No 
disease. Quality, promptness, safe arrival and absolute satisfaction 





guaranteed. 1 Queen 2 Queens 4 Oueens 6 Queens 
J eer | $1.20 $2.40 $3 60 
Tested (or Warranted Tested) 1.00 1.90 3.75 5.50 


Select Tested (for breeding purposes) $2.00 each—no discount. 
It is not mine to command your favors—I’ll do more, I’ll merit 
them. May I ask a trial order? 
CHAS. M. DARROW—R.F.D. No. 1—Box 19—Milo, Mo. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 31Atf 


Choice Queens Queen-Button for Bee-Folks 


This is a very pretty thing 

Caucasians—Untested, 75c; Tested, $1.00. for a bee-keeper or honey- 

Italians and Carniolans — Untested, 60c; seller to wear on his coat- 

Tested, 75c. A postal card will bring my cir- lapel. It often serves to in- 
cular and full price-list for 1906, 


—. the subject - honey, 
an requently leads to a 
CHAS. KOEPPEN, — 

26A13t FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 


FOR SALE 


The picture shown here- 
with is a reproduction of a motto queen-button 

My Bees, Household Goods and Stock. Also 
1 have an improved farm of 321¢ acres for 


that we are furnishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pin on the underside to fasten it, Price, by 
mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; or six for 25c. The 
rent. A bargain if taken soon. For informa- 
mation write to I. J. HENRY, 
36AIt Route]. BrappyviLue, Iowa 














American Bee Journal one year and 4 buttons 
for $1.10. Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
834 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing sdvertisers. 


; The Frisoo 18 the Line 














class equipment all the way. Through service from - 
Chicago to San Antonio with exception of change at 
St. Louis. You run threugh the beautiful Ozarks 
over this scenic line to the Southwest. The conven- 
tion is held at San Antonio in November ; the 







weather is delightful ; it is just the time to sce this 


4 great section at its best 
For additional information write: : 


4 W! H. RICHARDSON, -General Passenger Agent, 
Heate 


‘CHICAGO, ILL. 


Moore’s Strain of Italians 


AS Reo-CLOvVEeR WORKERS 


W. T. Davison, Velpen, Ind., says: 

‘When other bees are loafing, your stock 
go to work on red clover, and they seem to 
have a kind of get-up about them that the 
other bees don’t have. They have never 
failed to work on red clover, and many times 
I have found them on it when there was 
plenty of white clover.”’ 


Untested Queens, 75c each; six, $4; dozen, 
$7.50. Select Untesced, $1 each; six, $5; 
dozen, $9. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Descriptive circular free. 

I am now filling orders By Return Mail, 
and shall probably be able to do so until the 
close of the season. 


J. P. MOORE, &.F.0.1 Morgan, Ky. 


2Etf Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Fine Young Prolific 


ITALIAN + QUEENS 
By Return Mail 


Untested, 45c. or $5.00 a dozen. 


sxeAlt J. L. FAJEN, Alma, Mo. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS! 


Ican furnish a limited number of Queens of 
this popular variety, bred from a Tested Queen 
sent me by the Agricultural Department, al! 
mated iuaa mating yard away from all other 
bees, so that all of my Queens will be almost 
sure to be purely mated. These choice Queens 
only $1.00 each. Cc. W. PRICE 

SMEtf LL.B. 484, SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Queéns By Return Mail 


neens from our fiae strain of 3-band Italians 
will not disappoint you; bees are gentle aud the 
best of honey-gatherers. Queens are large and 
prolific, and every one guaranteed. Uutested, 
50c, $6 per doz. Tested, $i each. 


J.W.K SHAW & CO. 
19Atf LOREAUVILLE, Iberia Co., LA. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Marshfield Hives and Sections 


kept in stock ; none better. Dittmer’s Foun- 
dation and al] kinds of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
sold right. Thousands of Shipping-Cases, 24- 
pound, 13c; Fancy White Basswood, 16 cents. 
Homey and Beeswax wanted. Send for 
free list, and save 20 percent on your order. 


W.D. SOPER (Route 3) Jackson, [lich. 


28Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


TheRietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde- 
structible, and giving entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Comb foundation made easily and 

uickly at less than half the cost of uying 
rom the dealers. Price of Press, $1.50—cas 
with order. Address, 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 
asatt KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


2 J.G. Goodner, of this State, writes me that 
“he prefers to pay $25.00 for a Rietsche Press 
rather than do withont it.”—A. G, 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 




















‘‘It is continuous advertising 
that impresses the public 
with the stability of a firm.’’ 



































Rose Lawn Queens 
** Beauty is Skin Deep” Results Gount 


A customer in Pennsylvania writes: ‘‘ The 
Pure Gold queen you sent me has 9 frames 
full of sealed brood. I would not take $100 for 
her. Send me another like her.”’ 

From an Indiana bee-keeper: ‘I have 
handled queens for 20 \ears, but the Golden 
you sent me is the largest, finest and most 
prolific lever saw. Please send me 3 more as 
soon as possible.’’ 

From Illinois: ‘I never saw bees work 
Red Clover until to-day wheb I counted more 
than 20 on Red Clover blooms in my yard 
They came from the hive containing the Red 
Clover Queen bought of you.”’ 


Plenty of these queens for you. Get good 
stock. A request will bring cage containing 
sample workers of any race we have. 

ueen now and have plenty of early 
brood next spring. 

Italians and Carniolans—Untested, 75c; 
for #4. Tested, $1; 6 for $5. 

Caucasians and Banats— Untested, $1; 6 for 
35. Tested, $1.50; 6 for 8. 


ROSE LAWN APIARIES, 





6 









33a4t Sta. C. LINCOLN, NEB. 
Mention Bee Journal where writing. 
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Never Go Out 5 
from 6 to 21 years 
UTISVitacoe « 4., Jam. 15, 1904. 
Dear Sir:—I have tried almust everything |» 
the smoker line; 3 in the last 3 years. In shori 
if I waut any more smokers your new style it 
good enough for me. I thank the editor of Re 
view for what he said of it. Those remarks in 
duced me to get mine. Frep FopNner. 


Mestion Bee Journal when writing. 


THE POULTRY DIGEST 


An Enterprising, Pushiag and Progressive 
Poultry Journal. A live aad instructive Peri- 
Odical Different From All the Rest. 

Trve to name, a comise and boiled down di- 
gest of all the “doings in the Poultry World—A 
time-saving periodical, methodical, to the 
point, and conservative. 





you want to make more money out of 
your fowls. 
you want to get good results with less 
hard work. 
you want to learn how tosave your 
3 you want to know what to do each 
mouth in the poultry yard. 
Send in your subscription to the 
POULTRY DIGEST PUB. CO. 
Cif 18 Rose St., \. Y ( rry. 


little chicks. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Please Mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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BEE-SUPPLIE 


Roots Goods at Root’s Prices 
tt 


Everything used by Bee- Keepers. 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. 
Low Freight Rates. .*. .*. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


Prompt Service. 
Catalog Free. 





SEE 


I pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, at any time, cash or 
trade. Make small shipments by express; large shipments by freight, always being 
sure to attach your name to the package. My large illustrated catalog is free. 


shall be glad to send it tw you. 


EARLY ORDER DISCOUNT 


son’s use. 
order 


During September I will offer a discount 
of 7 percent on Supplies for next sea- 
In October the discount will be 6 percent. Cash must accompany 


WALTER S. POUDER 


513-515 Massachusetts Ave.,. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Bee-Keepers eas oe ps oe Sectene ean 
Foundation, etc., as we cam save you time 
If you rast Sections that you can put a full | “eight oe MH HUNT & SO 
sheet of foundation in 4 sections at once; or any > +... 
other Bee-Supplies, send for Catalog to Bert Brawce, Warne 


2Atf 


A. COPPIN, Wenona, Ili. Mention Bee Journal 
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BIESUPPTIis 


We manufacture everything needed in the Rigas and carry a large stock and 
greatest variety. We assure you the best goods at 


LOWEST PRICES 


and our excellent freight facilities enable us to make prompt shipments over 15 dif- 
ferent roads, thereby saving you excessive freight — as well as time and worry 
in having goods transferred and damaged. We make t 


Alternating, Massie, Langstroth and the Dovetail Hives 


Our prices are very reasonable, and to convince you of such we will mail you 
our free illustrated and descriptive catalog and price-list upon request. We want 
every bee-keeper to have our semen a DISCOUNTS now. Write 
to-day. ddress, 


KRETGOAHMER MFG. 60., Gouncil Bluits, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 

Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Shugart—Ouran Seed Co., Council Bluffs, lowa. 

T. B. Vallette & Son, Salina, Kan. 


Catalogs issued in English or German. 


(SAIS IA SASASAS SADA SA AA 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Just Received a LARGE CONSIGNMENT OF 


Second =-Hand 60-lb. CANS 


— Two in a Case. — 











The cans are just as good as new, and we are offering them for quick sale at the foilow- 
ing prices: 
In lots of 5 cases of 2 in a case....50c a case | In lots of 25 cases of 2 in a case. 
“ 10 6 > “ a a | 50 “i 2 ‘ 


2 rei 


. 40c a case 


In lots of 100 cases of 3 in a case...... . 1... 320 @ Case 


GRIGGS BROTHERS, 521 Monroe St., Toledo, Ohio 


25A6t Mention Bee Journal osinn 
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Wisconsin Basswood Sections ° 


And Prompt Shipments 


Is what we are making for our customers. 


— DOVETAILED HIVES AND SHIPPING-CASES —- } 


We carry a fullline of SUPPLIES. Ask for Catalog. > 
ARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING CO., [arshfield, Wis. } 


VAVAVAVATAVAVAVAVAVAVATAV AV AT ALATA ALAT AN AY A 


Seeds of Honey-Plants 


Seven heads Turnips, Motherwort, Catnip at 
5c per package, poo 24-1b. Shipping Cases 
er bg ass, l4c each 

S. DUBY, the Bee-Man, St. Anne, Ill. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 









A fine Honey-Gathering Strain of 
Queens Italians and Carniolans, at 75 cents 
each; 3 for $2; 6 for $3.50; or $6.50 per dozen, for 
Untested. Tested, $1 each, or $10 a dozen. 

GEORGE W, BARNE 
17A26t 138 N. Pleasant St., Norw. ALK, OHIO 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 26A13t 


Italian and Caucasian 


BEES, QUEENS, AND NUCLEI 


Choice home-bred and im- 
ported stock. All Queens 
reared in full colonies. 

Prices of Italiansin JULYZ 

AND APTER: 

One Untested Queen..... $ .65 
* Tested Queen. ...... -90 
“ Select Tested Queen 1.10 
“ Breeding Queen..... 1.65 

1- comb nucleus (no queen) _ 


3 “ “ tf oo 

1 Un. Caucasian Queen, : 25 

1 Tested 275 
Safe arrival Pee, 


For prices on larger quantities, and descrip- 
tion of each grade of queens, send for free cat- 


; itt 204 fis Sig} lowa. 
Italian and Caucasian Queens 


A special discount is offered on all Queens 
and Bees ordered to be delivered before the 
close of the season of 1906. Pure stock, pure 
mating, and excellence in grade guaran 
teed. Address, 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 


2Atf YORKVILLE, ILL. R. F. D. 


Queens Now Ready to Mail 


None better at any price. Untested at 50c ; 
Warranted at 75c; Tested at $1.00. Discount 
on quantity 


GRANT ANDERSON, 
20Atf SABINAL, TEXAS. 


‘FENCE 


Closely Woven. Can p~ ¥ ~ ot. 
pg 4, wie and 

to all other & Ay and 
Suton h full height of the fence. 


Gant, eety rae 2 Pis- 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and sold direct to farmer. freight 
repaid, at lowest factory price 
Our Caia Catalogue tells how Wire 
» Tap easy mpl is or 


VEAL why some i 2 goed pad some is 
. Its brimful of fence facts. 

. ou should have this informa- 

§ tion. Write for ittoday. Its Free. 


Box $5 muNCIE. INDIANA. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


If you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely ye ‘od published, 
to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Big Profits in Capons 


cim Caponizing is easy—soon 
learned. Complete outfit 
with free a 
S postpaid $2.50. 


Gape Worm ein 25e 
Poultry Marker....... 25c 
French Killing Knife5tce 
Capon Book Free. 








































Send for our 1906 Free Illustrated —— Good Goods, Low Prices 
and Prompt Shipments are what you get if you send your orders to— 


PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
New London, Wis. 








Philadelphia, Pa, 





Special Summer Tourist Rates 


via Nickel Plate Road, to Canadian 
and New England points. Fifteen day 
limit one fare plus Two Dollars from 
Chicago; thirty day limit, one fare 
plus Four Dollars from Chicago. On 
sale September Sth and 19th. For res- 
ervation of sleeping-car berths, etc.., 
write or call at City Ticket Office, 107 
Adams Street, Chicago. © 26—35A3t 
































Gloves for Handling 
*BEES* 


Something New. 
Something You Want. 


Our specially prepared Gloves soften the 
hands and prevent aud cure chapped hands. 
Tae fabric contains a preparation which pre- 
vents the gloves from becoming hard and stiff. 
We furnish them without armiets or sleeves for 
using in sweeping, gardening or general house- 
work, driving or outdoor work. They are just 
the thing for driving im the rain, as they are 
absolutely waterproof. If wornat night they 
ey” the hands soft and white. 

All the points of excellence can not be here 
enumerated, but they never fail to give the 
greatest satisfaction. To introduce them, we 
will send by mail, or with other goods, at the 
following low prices: 

Bee Gloves, long arms, fleece-lined, in two 
sizes—large for men, small for ladies 

Men’s Gauntlets, fleece-lined........ 

Ladies’ unlined,for wearing at night or dur- 

ing doing light housework. . ag , 

Barly Order Discounts on Bee-Supplies (ex- 
cepting above and a few other articles) as fol- 
lowt:— 

7 percent for cash with order before 

6 ‘ “ ‘ « 





Oct. Ist 


Nov. Ist 
5 S vi nd ** Dec. ist 
4 “6 e ba * Jan. ist 


“ “ “ 


3 Feb. lst 
If you haven’t our 1905 catalog, send for one 
and afree copy of the American Bee Keeper 
(50c a year. Address, 


THE W.T. FALCONER MFG. Co, 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 





oney and 
+ Beeswaxt 











Cuicaco, Aug. 6.—There is now offered some 
yy lots of comb honey, and while the trade in 
t is not active, itis taken at 15@léc for fancy, 
14@1Sc for No.1, 12@13c for fancy amber, and 
8@10c for fancy dark. Extracted is slow of 
sale with prices according toquantity and o-* 
ity. White extracted, 644@7}4c; amber,54@6%c; 
dark, 5@5%c. Beeswax, 30c. 
R. A. Burnett & Co. 


To.Lepo, Aug. 20.—The market on honey has 
mot changed much since our last quotation. 
Bee-keepers seem to be a their goods ex- 

ting large prices. Fancy white comb brings 
m a retail way 16@\7c; No. 1, 15@16c, with no 
demand for dark. Extracted white clover, in 
barrels and cans, brings 64%@7c; but very little 
has been offered as yet. Beeswax, 26@28c. 
Griccs Bros. 


INDIANAPOLIS, July 28.—Fancy white comb 
brings 16@17c readily; No. 1, white, 2c less per 
pound; the demand is not supplied, bat higher 
prices would decrease the demand. Best grades 
of extracted honey bring 8@%c. Good average 
beeswax sells here at $33 per 100 pounds. 

ALTER S. PouDER. 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 9.—Advices from differ- 
ent points are rather conflicting in regard to 
the honey crop this season, and, consequently, 
there is no market price established. Some new 
arrivals of comb honey sell at 13@15c, accord- 
ing to quality, and extracted at 6@7c. wax 

rm, 

Weare producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wa. A. SELSER. 


New Yorx, Aug. 18.—There is a good de- 
mand for newcropcomb honey, but arrivals 
are very small as yet, and will continue so for 
a week ortwotocome. Wequote fancy white 
at 15c; No. 1 white at 14c; No. 2 white at 12c; it 
is too oonty as yet for dark or buckwheat. Ex- 
tracted is in good demand at 6%@7c for white, 
6c for light amber, and 5@5i¢c for dark. South- 
ern, common average grade, 50@55c per gallon; 
better grades at 60@65c. Beeswax firm at 30c. 

Hrtprets & SRoeL KEN 


CINCINNATI, July 21.—We are having new 
comb honey to arrive and it finds ready sale; 
fancy white at 1¢4%c; and No, 1 at 13%c. Ex- 
tracted, white clover, in barrels, at 7iéc; in 
cans, S}4c; amber, 54@5%c. Beeswax, 30c. 

Cc. H.W. Wueez. 





Headquarters tor Bee-Supplics 
WANTED=HONEY 


White Clover Extracted and Comb. Mail 
sample and state lowest price expected, de- 
livered in Cincinnati. We pay cash on 


delivery. 
book your | EENS the GOLDEN YEL. 
Order for LOWS, CARNIO- 


LANS, RED CLOVERS and CAUCASIANS. 
For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


.H.W.WEBER 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave Warehouses 


WANTED 

































































1 $00 IV 


SII £10191 


Let me bred in separate apiaries, 


CINCINNATI 
OHIO 


Freeman and Central Aves 


Kansas City, Aug. 20—Thedemand forcomb | 
honey is improving, but receipts light. No new 
extracted in tue market. We quote No. 1 white 


24-section cases,$3; No. 2 white and amber 24- To buy for cash, Fancy Comb and Extracted 
section cases, $2.75. Extracted, 5}¢@6c. Bees- Honey. R. A. HOLEKAMP, 
wax, 25c. Cc. C. Clemons & Co. BLA13t 4263 Virginia Ave., 87. Louis, Mo 


DENVER, July 30.—Some small lots of new 
comb honey coming in now; crop promises to 
be light. At the present we are selling No.1 
white at $3.25 per case of 24 sections; No. 2 at $3. 
We are paying 24: per pound for clean yellow 
wax delivered here. 

Tue Coro. Hongy-Propucers’ Assn. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 
When consiguing, buying or selling, consult 
R. A. BURNETT & CO. 

199 SouTH Water ST. CHicaco, Itt. 


WANTED 


To hear from parties with their lowest cash 
price, del vered bere, for fancy comb honey in 
no-drip shipping-cases; also extracted honey. 
We are cash buyers, and remit on receipt of 





CINCINNATI, Aug. 18.—Fanc 
honey find ready sale at 14@15c. Shipments ar- 
riving daily. Lower grades are not wanted 
here at any price. There is a good demand for 
extracted honey; amber in barrels and cans, 
5@6}4c; white clover, 646@8c. (These are our 
selling prices.) Beeswax, 28@30c. 

Tus Freep W. Mors Co. 


and No, 1 comb 

















~ goods. 
Jelly Tumblers at Reduced Prices THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 
ne " > —_ 2Z7Atf 51 Walaut St., Cincinnati, On10, 
YOU CAN DOUBLE YOUR MONEY from 
| your honey crop by using JELLY-TUM- Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
LERS OF CORRECT STYLE, as contain- 


ers and keeping your market supplied. No 
other glass so economical. Write for quota- 
tions. OREL L. HERSHISER, 

301 Huntington Avenue, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


34A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Queen-Clipping Device Free! 


The Monetre Queen-Clipping 
Device is a fine thing for use in 
catching and clipping Queens’ 
wings. It is used by many bee- 
keepers. Full printed directions 
sent with each one. We mail it for 
25 cents; or will send it FREE as 
a premium for sending us One 
New subscriber to the Journal 
for a year at $1.00; or for $1.10 we 
will mail the Bee Journal one year 

and the Clipping Device. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
: - CHICAGO, ILi. 





Ir You WANT TO KEEP POSTED 
UPON THE 


GREATEST + POLITICAL * QUESTION 


OF THE DAY, YOU MUST READ 


The Defender 


the NATIONAL EXxroNeEnt of the PROSIBITION 
MoveEMENT. 16 pages, weekly; illustrated 
To New Subscribers, 50 cents for one year. 


WILLIAM P. F. FERGUSON 
Editor and Publisher 
400 West 23xp Straet, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
35Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
For names and P. O. of 
65¢ for 12 Names 12 farmers and 15c— 


stamps taken—we wil! send for 2 yrs. the Farmer's 
Call—reg. sub. price 40¢ &@ year. . C.is a wkly., 25 


id, 1 esa year. Sample free. 
years 0 300 POE RMER’S CALL. Quincy, Dl. 


*“*The continuous advertiser 

ets the bulk of the business, 

use others are not adver- 
tising, and he is.”’ 





One Fare for Round Trip 


from Chicago, plus Two Dollars, for 
fifteen day limit, and one fare for the 
round trip, plus Four Dollars, for thirty 
day limit, to Camadian and New Eng- 
land points. Tickets on sale via Nickel 
Plate Road, from Chicago, September 
Sth and 19th. Information given upon 
application to John Y. Calahan, Gen- 
eral Agent, 107 Adams Street, Chicago. 
La Salle Street Station, Chicago—the 
only depot on the elevated railroad loop. 
25—-35A3} 
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a :“DADANTS FOUNDATION’ 


IT EXCELS 
EVERY INCH equal to sample 


Beauty, Purity, Firmness. No Sagging, No Loss. 
Twenty-seven Years of Experience. We Guarantee Satisfaction. 
WAX WORKED INTO FOUNDATION 


BEE-SUPPLI ES of all kinds. 


Beeswax Wanted ime... & 








DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, II. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
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New Crop Honey, comb and extracted, in any quantity. If you have a crop to 
dispose of, write us fully as to quality, quantity, style of package, etc., and 
you will have our answer by return mail. If we should fail to come to an 
understanding as to price, we may arrange to handle your crop on consign- 
ment, feeling confident that we can do you justice in every respect. 


WE WILL SELL 


to Bee-Keepers, whose crop is not large enough to supply their trade, various 
grades Honey. Let us know your wants and we will do our best to satisfy 


me you. BEESWAX 


We are in the market to buy Beeswax at any time of the year. Write us 
when you have any to sell. 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 


ah 265 & 267 Greenwich Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
aN GA NGA RGR nee 
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